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PREFACE. 



Jl he first part of this Tour was compoai^d iil 
the island of Jamaica^ from notes intended rather 
as familiar communications to a friend than for 
the deUberate purpose of a future publication i 
Xhe author, who had been a very cursory obser* 
Ter, could hardly presume to add any thing to 
what has been written on subjects of such im- 
portance ai>d extent as our valuable Sugar Islands 
in the West Indies ; and a general history* of 
great respectability has not long since been pub- 
lished, embracing every object of any importance 
respecting the island of Jamaica. On passing 
through the Bahamas, however, pleased by the 
agreeable climate they afford, the author was 
induced to m^e a short stay, and avail himself 
of the opportunity of visiting such of the islands 

* By Mr. Edwardf, 

as 
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Vr PREFACE 

as seemed more particularly to desenre attention. 
His observations were at first intended to have 
been addressed in a letter to the distinguished 
character to whom the work is now dedicated^ 
and to whom it was known that topographic^ 
communications would be grateful ; but the no*- 
velty of the subject inviting a fiiller examkiatioa 
than was first contemplated^ has led to the little 
volume now offered to the public. As the 
topics to which the first chapters of the work 
relate are not altogether trite, they may afford 
some amusement to the general reader ; but the 
observations of a traveller can add Iktle to the; 
information of those who have made the same 
countries their residence or study. The prin- 
cipal study of the author has been accuracy of 
representation : yet he is deeply cctoscious how 
remote he may be found from the exactness of 
truth, whilst attempting on a first impression to 
delineate objects so replete with no^lty and 

interest. 

Bmfield, 
March 1804. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Passage from England to Barladoes.'^^Bridge 
TowriM-^^Character of the scenery ofBarhadoes. 
•-^Slwrt historical notice and general view of 
the island in its present state. 

In * the summer of the year 1 802, I em- 
barked* on my passage from England to the 
West Indies. The hurricane season having 
commenced, I was anxious to'observe all the 

^ appearances and changes in the state of the 
atmosphere in the southern part of my voy- 
age. Between Madeira and the Azores, a 

<C) little before the equinox, we experienced a 
severe gale of wind from the south, which 
gradually veered with increasing violence to 
the north-east, and carried us within the tro- 
pic. This I believe is not an unusual course 

B of 



of the high winds in the south part of the 
northern hemisphere ; but having observed 
through a considerable extent of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean to the northward an opposite ten- 
dency of the gales (from S. E. to N. W.) 
about the hurricane season, the diflference in 
this latitude will be attributed to the indraught 
of air from the north, which receives an ap- 
parent easterly direction from the increased 
velocity of the earth's motion at its surface, 
and the diurnal progression of the sun's in- 
fluence from east to west. TTie thermometer 
rose gradually from 70 to T5 ; and the at- 
mosphere as we coasted the Canary Islands 
was remarkably light and transparent, the 
sky during the prevalence of Ae north-east- 
ern, wind being dappled with white fleecy 
clouds ; but as the trade-wind occasionally 
changed to the east, or eist inclining south, 
Ae air underwent a sensible alteration, and 
the cteuds became heavy, ' letting fall conti- 
nusdly as they passed us successive torrents of 
rain. In one or two instances dker gaining 

the 



the fropic we were visited by light winds from 

• 

the north-west, rarely occurring except at this 
reason; but during which, although the de- 
lay was mortifying and unexpected, we en- 
joyed a pure and fine atmosphere* Notwith- 
standing the air in the lower regions gene- 
rally came from the east, I observed an up- 
per stratum of thin clouds continually moving 
from the westward. Hence it has been in- 
ferred that the trade-wind is confined to the 
lower range of the atmosphere, whilst in the 
more elevated an opposite current of air 
predominates. On the highest mountains 
in the West Indies it has been found that a 
westerly breeze will sometifnes prevail in di- 
rect opposition to the current of air beneath. 
The atmosphere within the tropics to som^ 
constitutions is remarkably gratefuL I was 
informed by a fellow-passenger, who had 
taken this voyage a few years befgre with a 
young person labouring under a severe pul- 
monic affection, which had confined him all 
the early part of the passage to his bed, that 

b2 on 



on approaching tKe tropic he appeared^ z^it 
were, suddenly to awake from a painful 
dream, and with extravagant signs of joy 
ran about the deck, exclaiming that an op- 
pressive load had been taken from his head. 
Nor is this wonderful ; for I believe it has 
been found that at certain seasons of the 
year the weight of air within the tropic 
does not exceed one-half of that within the 
polar region. The changes, however, in 
the state of the atmosphere, though not al- 
ways visible, are certainly very sensible and 
frequent, affecting the more nervous with 
alternate depression and elevation of spirits. 
From the vicinity pf the Cape de Verd Islands 
to Barbadoes the climate continued nearly 
the same, and such as I afterwards found it 
in the West Indies. 

Our first notice of the approach of land 
was the fragrant and aromatic smell of the 
continent *of South America (or of the islands 
in its vicinity), which we sensibly perceived 
«^s a squall cam,e from that quarter, and one 

of 
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of the boobies, flying round the ship, perched 
amongst the rigging, and suffered himself 
to be taken with apparent indifference. On 
the same day innumerable flights of small 
flying-fish rose on each side of the ship's 
bows from the water. The larger sort of 
this fish is seen every where in the warm la- 
titudes, but the diminutive kind abounds par* 
ticularly to tl^e eastward of Barbadoes. The 
negroes take them after the example of the 
Charaibs very successfully in the dark:-— 
they spread, I was told, their nets before a 
light, and disturb the water at a small di- 
stance : the fish rising eagerly fly towards 
the light, and are intercepted by the nets. 
Early in the morning we perceived the hazy 
low land of Barbadoes from the deck, and 
in a few hours came within a disdnct view 
of the objects on the southern shore. 

This little island, which consists of some- 
thing more than 100,000 acres of land, lies 
the furthest of all our West Indian colonies 
to windward. It swells gradually in the in- 
terior 



terior towards the north-east and north, and 
IS elevated on a ridge of calcareous rock 
which rises from about 30 to 50 feet or more 

§ 

above the level of the beach, and forms a sort 
of promontory round the north-eastern part 
of the island. The coast, wherever I had an 
opportunity of observing it, is lined with 
white coral, and the strand is of a beautiful 
light and soft sand, composed apparently of 
the pulverized rock and marme exuviae* 
At a distance the land appeared extremely 
bare ; but as we sqpproached it more nearly^ 
Ae rieh and curious tropical productions- 
captivatecj our eyes. On the hills the stately 
cabbage^trees^ and on the beach the cocoa- 
nuts spreading their feathered branches^ af- 
forded a picture of which I had not formed 
too lively a conception from the representa- 
tion of others, and to which the painter only 
can do adequate justice. 

We passed round Charles Fort and the 

Gastle, which ^ands on an eminence at St. 

Anne, and came to anchor in Carlisle Bay^ 

3 opposite 



opposke to Biidge Tow!L It cm hardly 
worth while ta enter into a minute descrip* 
tionof an island which has been so com. 
lately and accurately surveyed in every 
point of view as ]&ui>adoes ; I s^ll th^^ 
fore presume to offer only gome cursory and 
general remarks, more particularly as to the 
beauty and character of its scenery « 

Barbadoes must always be a very impor^ 
tant station in the Windwsord Isla&ds, as it is 
the most prominent point to die east\iii^td of 
dil cor iz&tular posse^^xis, wl^ch Ik m the 
form of a semidrde in the American Archt 
pehgOy from nort& to south, andconse^uently 
are most accessible ftcm. diat idand which 
is the farthest advanced to vi^ndwax^ Two 
packets are fsgulsriy sent om ki every ifiondl 
from England, aftd their aitivai is announced 
by a fiag hdseed at the Castle* The fost (Us^ 
patched in every mMXk touches here on her 
voyage to Jsmabi, and thence back dirot^h 

iixe Bahama Island^j^ the o&er on her pas- 
sage 



i5age through the Charibbeari Islands to Do* 
•minicay Antigua, Montserrat, Nevis, iSt; 
Kitts, and Tortola — ^vessek which I think 
may be justly recommended as aflfording the 
most commodious, faithful, and expeditious 
conveyance ever yet known on such exten- 
sive seas. The mails for the respective Cha- 
ribbean Islands, which are not delivered by 
the packets, are taken up by small schooners 
or mail boats which await their arrival, and 
carry them immediately to thdbr places of de- 
stinatiout . Bridge Town is also a point at 
which the slave ships from the coast of 
Africa, and vesseb from the nordbiem conti* 
nent. of America, usually touch to learn the 
state of the markets in the different ports to 
leeward. Hence the harbour, in Carlisle 
Bay exhibits a constant scene of activity and 
commerce, even at those seasons of the year 
when the shipping employed in the imrne^ 
diate traf5c of the island is less concerned. 
I observed as^ we entered the harbour 

a Guinea 



a Guinea ship at a small distance vvith a 
cargo of newly arrived slaves, who crowded 
to look through the port-holes, and hailed 
the sight of land with a chorus of wild and 
joyful music, which was singularly aflfecting 
to persons who knew how to sympathize with 
them in tlieir emotions. I was present af- 
terwards as a number of them landed and 
paraded the streets two by two. There was 
certainly nothing in their looks that indicated 
despondence or apprehension : on the con- 
trary, they were well pleased, and seemed to 
anticipate an agreeable change of situation. 
The diip which brought them over was clean 
and well ventilated ; and they were treated 
with apparent mildness. Much as every be- 
nevolent mind may feel for the abject condi- 
tion of human nature in many essential re- 
spects, it is a consolation to think, that whilst 
a great deal remains undone, something has, 
been effected by the philanthropy of our 
countr}" for the protection and comfort of this 
humble race of men. 

Bridge 
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Bridge Town*, situated at the soo^-west* 
em extremity of the island, and so named 
from a small bridge over an adjoining creek 
or stream, is the metropoEs of this small 
colony, where the leg^lature of the island 
and the principal courts of jusdce hold their 
ses^ons, and where all the foreign trade of 
the island is carried on. The commander 
in diief of the windward forces resides at the 
King's House in the eastern suburbs of the 
town, and the governor on a pleasing emi« 
nence at a small distance* Pilgrim, which id 
the name of the governor's seat, was fii^ oc- 
ci^ied by Sir Seville Granville, who aKlmi* 
flistered the government of this Island in the 
beginxung of the last century* It commands 
2Sk agreeable view of the town, its^envu'ctfiSy 

* A writer^ixrlio describes this town I50jesas9^ 
as being about the size of Hwnslow, ^ys, ** it wa» 
called The Bridge, for that a long bridge was made at 
first over a little nook of the sea which was rather a 
bog than the sea.** Ligon's History of Barbadoes, 
£>lio^ London^ 1657, p. 25. 

and 
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and the harbour In front* In coming ashore^ 
as you approach a small inlet, on the aortli 
side of ^ich an4 below the Imdge the 
town is principally situated, yoit pass by the 
ruins, of an old pier-head, demolished by the 
fiiry of the surf in the hurricane of the year 
17 SO, which ^lookthis island to its founda** 
tions, destroying, it is said, between 4 and 
5000 of its inhabitants. The wind Mew with 
such violence that a heavy piece of ordnance 
(on the hill I believe at St. Armes) was over- 
set on its carriage. I^arge ships do not ap^* 
proach the wharfs of the town; but they are 
lined with boats, cimoes, and loegraes,. the 
conmierci^ business being altogether carried 
on m this quarter. Many yeais ago Si^ 
JMzchaek *, or the Town at' the Bridge (aar ie 
is described in the earliest accounts), was es- 
teemed one of the most opulent and^ consi- 
derable places in the West Incfies^ 

* So called from tfieparochitd church oFSt. Michaels. 

A very 
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A very intelligent foreigner, Who visited 
this colony at the beginning of the last cen-* 
tury, has given a lively and minute descrip- 
tion of the town at that early period. As its 
appearance must have since been materially 
altered, from fires and the late destructive 
hurricane of 1780, it may be interesting to 
recur to his description. ** This metropolis 
(says he*) is a handsome and considerable 
town. The streets are spacious, cleanly, 
and well run out. The houses, built in the 
English style, are remarkable for their glazed 
windows ; nor will you meet in the West In- 
dies, rarely indeed any where, with more opu- 
lence, neatness, and elegance, than I found 
displayed in Bridge Town. The town- 
house is a handsome edifice, and in good 
taste. The shops and stores of the mer« 
chants are filled with every species of foreign 
goods. Goldsmiths, jewellers, watch-makers, 

. * Voyage aux Isles de T Amcrique, par Labat, 

vol, iv. chap. 19. 

and 
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and various other artisans in easy circum- 
stances abound here ; and the place en- 
joys as considerable a share of commerce as 
any in the West Indies. It has been asserted 
that the air of the town is rendered noxious 
by the morass in its vicinity ; but it has no 
sensible influence on the looks of the inha- 
bitants, nor on the complexion and fecun- 
dity of the women, who are all married, and 
surrounded by children*/* Whatever it 
might have beai at the period of this de- 
scription, the present appearance of the town 
I must confess disappointed and displeased 
me very much on landing. As few na- 
tions can be put in the least competition 
with the English for cleanliness, and all the 
external signs of comfort about their habi- 

* I should have been inclined from this passage to 
have suspected the author of a little partiality to the 
Englisli, if his work did not breathe in other parts a 
malignant spirit of national prejudice and hostility. 
The morass of which he speaks in the abovd passage 
has been since in a great measure drained. 

i ' 

tadons. 
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tationS) I was sensibly struck with the dis- 
^ag^eeable aspect of a place of so much con- 
sequence in the West Indies as Bridge Town. 
Its streets in a great measure unpaved ; the 
decayed and warped exterior of the wooden 
houses ; the dirty and unfini^ed fronts of 
the brick dwellings, with smutty timba^s and 
staggering piazzas, excited at first an idea 
that the national character was totally vitiated 
or lost in this torrid climateu But a little 
reflectian satisfied me that it might be ascri- 
bed altogether to the inSuemce of causes 
which do not in die least derogate from the 
colonial taste for cleanliness and comfort. 
The perpetual heat, inteiTupted only by occa- 
fiional showers of h3avy rain, succeeded by mi 
immediate biaze of su&ishine, cannot fail to 
penetrate and consume any substance con- 
stantly exposed to the weather. Hence the 
crumbSng and dilapidated appearance of all 
the buildingSj'^particulariy ^out their roofe 
and basements, which are more severely af- 
fected by the heat and dampc. The strong 

exha* 
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^idialaticms also and mingled odours of the 
streets, which immediately follow the rain, are 
not a little disagreeable to a new comer ; for 
an intelligent nose may analyse the essences 
of rum, sugar, and melasses, blending with 
the fragrance of fruits and vegetables, and 
the fetid effluvia of m«d and negro popula- 
tion. It is further to be considered, that 
most of the principal inhaWtants of the towns 
intend their dwellings merely as places of 
temporary residence, till they have acquired 
the meaiK of removing to a more temperate 
climate, and naturally feel less spUcitous to 
dispose of their money in objects of impro- 
fitable and temporary concern. And a third 
cause, which operates mo^ powerfully to 
give the West Indian towns an air of poverty 
and filth, is the great proportion of houses 
with which' they are crowded, belonging to 
people of coiour and emancipated slaves, 
whose means will rarely enable thfem to build 
, any thing better than a shed j and who are 
happy to take possesion of and patch up 

the 
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the wrecks of houses that otherwise would 
be deserted. Notwithstanding my impres- 
sion of the town in general, its outskirts, in- 
habited chiefly by people of this last descrip- 
tion, are exquisitely beautiful. The paths 
and by-lanes in which their huts are inter: 
mingled with plantains, oranges, and jessa- 
tnines, and the occasional papaw*, cocoa-nut^ 
and tamarind-trees that overshadowed this 
odoriferous and rural sCene, formed a picture 
enchanting by its novelty, which seemed to 
realize the youthful visions of imagination. 

During my short stayatBarbadoes, even in 
the fervour of the day I was tempted to fre- 
quent these delightful walks, that opened in 
various directions into the countr)\ But the 

* The papaw, or poppau, is of the pruniferous tribe^ 
and usually -about 15 feet in height and 6 or 8 in dia- 
meter, destitute of branches. The leaves are usually 
about 15 in number, and near 4 feet in circumference, 
supported by as many hollow herbaceous fbot-stalks, 
iiear 2 feet in length, which shoot in a cluster from the 
summit of the trunk from whence the pedicles to the 
llowers ar'^. Bancroft's Nat. Hist, of Guianj; 

climate 
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the dinnte of the West Indies k extrem^ 
uniaroiarable toa person who h fond of i^ 
beauties of the country. After the first esc* 
<»tkims in waiking, he is overcome >by debj* 
lily and p€9*spirsitiQn, \diilst many otJier coiu 
ssiderattons comt^ to aireeit }& curiosity. 
h seems to be a very prevsuling opklion, that 
the fever of the country has of late years ac* 
qurred an extraordinary degree of xnalignity 
and strength ; for, under the awfiil impedi- 
ment that it pnesents to Europeans at (tm 
day, oiie would suppose k impossible for ihem 
to effect a setdement. With new comers, 
exposure to the sun, exercise, or any extra- 
ordinary excitement of the system, is almost 
iairariabiy ii}B cause of disease. The night 
air and dews are also as fonnidable as the 

lieat of tbe day ; so that it k only at the mo« 
, ment of sun-rise or sunset that, wkh any 
pradence, one dan vauure abroad. The 
coxmtry also afforded me &e greatest dis^^ 
couragement in my excursions, for the roads 
after the tains at a sijtfidl di$»nce from the 
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t6wn were Scarcely passable i in a carnage ; 
and there are no houses of public entertain- 
ment where the traveller can repose himself 
after fatigue ; and too often the generous 
hospitality of his host, in private houses, re- 
quires those hours to be devoted to the table 
which are most favourable for an examina.*- 
tion of the country* 

Along the shore to the north of Bridge 
Town I found the road extremely pktu- 
resque. It leads through a long avenue of 
sKady cocoa-nut trees, over-arched, by their 
palmated and spadous leaves, and fenced on 
each side by prickly pears, or the blades of 
aloes* In occasional openings, or through 
the stems of the trees, you behold the mas- 
ters' dwelling-houses with the iiegro-huts ad- 
joining ; and ovar a rich vale, abounding with 
cotton shrubs and maize, the. hills at a small 
distance spotted with wind-mills, sugar- 
works, and a few lofty cabbage^trees, or 
cocoa-nuts. At times th? road approaches . 
the sea and leads along the beach, frequently 
S- over- 
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overspiread by cedars or tnanchineei*. It 
then winds into the plantations, where the 
cultivated parterres of cotton and tropical 
plants are often relieved by groups of cocoar 
nuts and plantains, the leaves of which, in 
the form of squares or quadrangular figures, 
have a singular effect in the landscape. This 
is the general character of the scenery on the 
sduth and west of the island. The road 
continues between the beach and the rising 
rocky ground at a small distance towards 
Speights Town — a little beyond which the 
ridge of rocks approaches nearer to the sea, 
and forms at length a promohtory round 

^This luxuriant shrub> or tree^ which I observed £re-> 
quently on the sea-side^ bears a small apple, and afforded 
the Indians a juice, one of the ingredients with which 
they empoisoned their arrows. Had I not been cau- 
tioned against it, I' should certainly have tasted the 
apples, which lay scattered in profusion on the road 
as I passed. It might be worth while, I shoyld think, 
to eradicate this poisonous wood in the neighbour- 
hood of a town so much frequented by strangers as 
Bridge Town. 
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the north of the islaad. But the faxgheat 
i^nd is in the interior behind Speights Toum^ 
»eid in the fruitfol district called Scotland^ 
which in pdbit of white popnladon I bdieve 
is tmequalled in the West Indies. Indeed, 
the populadon of the ishmd is extremdy 
great, there bdng nearly one inhabitant fi>r 
each square acre. 

It is now nearly 200 years since this isiail^ 
was firsi occupied by the En^sh; before 
which time, though it had been successively 
Tisited by the Spaniards and Portuguese, and 
named, it is said not to have been laid down 
m any sea-chart*. The land is so low that 
it may be easily passed unseen on entering the 
American Archipelago, and is extremely dif-- 
ficult of access when in that sea, from ad* 
verse winds and currents, whidi are often ia- 
surmountable to unexperienced or unskii^ 
ful navigators. To these causes, in part. 
It may be owing that the islsuid continued un- 

^ &4wai4j^'s iiUtory of the West Indies, cbap. lO, 

inhabited 
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4 

inhabited by the Charaibs or Windwfitf d la^ 
dians. The ody traces of former vidtors dxs*^ 
covered by our earliest setders were soma re* 
lies ctf pottery, and an excellent brood <d 
wild hogs, which Had been left there, it i$ 
3upposejd, by the Portuguese. The name of 
the island has been generally attributed to the 
Spaniards, who it is thought derived it from 
the wild fig-tree"^ (ficm Indica) with which 
tibe woods abounded ; — ^though it has been 
3aidt that the Portuguese called it ' Jjoa 
Barbados^ from its wild uncultivated ap- 
pearance, it being the only island in this 
quarter uninhabited; But wildness could 
hardly have been a charactmzing feature of 
any transaiilantic island ; and I should think 
the etymology whkh dmves it irom the 

1^ *.«... ^ ^ . • . ^Hie ImrdedSfy 

Prince q{ the forest^ gave Barl»doe» name. 

Grainger's Sugarcane, lib. i. ver. 1S2. 

f History of Barbadoes from its first Discovery and 
^Settlement to the £nd of the Vcar 1767, Dodaley's 
•dition, 176s. 

wild 
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wild fig-tree more natural and striking. The 
native productions, however, of Barbadoes 
seem now to have given place to adventi- 
tious ones ; for almost the whole of the 
island is under cultivation. 

On the authority of authentic documents 
preserved from the fire which happened at 
Bridge Town in the year 1668, it is related* 
**that an English ship called the Olive-branch, 
homeward bound from Guinea, touched, and 
landed some men, who set up a cross, about 
the year 1615, in or near St. James's Town, 
and marked on a tree ^ James King of Eng-- 
land and this /^/anrf.*— Afterwards, about 
the year 1 624, a ship belonging to Sir Wil- 
liam Courteen (one of the most considerable 
merchants then in London) stopped at this 
island : about thirty of the crew landed, and 
made a settiement on the westward part of 
the island, although they foimd the coun- 
try entirely uninhabited, and over grown with 
..-■■, ,• 

... * 

* History of Barbadoes. 

thick 
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thick woods." The principal emigration to 
this colony took place during the civil war 
in Cromwell's time. The land was for the 
most part portioned out at the settlement in 
small lots of ten acres, and the division of pro- 
perty, as well as the white population, is com- 
paratively greater than in any colony in the 
Westlndies. Inthe year 1 650, scarcely twenty 
years after the emigration may be supposed 
to have commenced, Barbadoes could mus* 
ter 10,000* foot and 1000 horse; and inthe 
expedition undertaken against Hispaniola, 
under Peim and Venables, it is said to have 
actually furnished 3500 soldiers. At the 
Restoration the population has been computed 
at nearly 50,000 whites ; and from the flou- 
rishing state of this island, as well perhaps 
as from the circumstance of its having sup- 
plied an emigration to other colonies which 
were afterwards settled to leeward, it has 
been denominated * Little England/ At the 

• 

* Ligon states the population? at thig period at 
about 50^000. 

last 
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hBt period to which the estimate of die po« 
pukdon refeis,, there ntust hme h^GSk a oem« 
^deraUe ntnnber of slaves,, as in the wad&ie 
of the serenteendi. cmtury our colonists Inui 
begun to ^imitate die eacHmpte of the disco* 
verer^ of the West Indiea; who^ having ex* 
hausied the native popubtiioo of many of 
A&x iskoids, had recouise to the contiiient 
of Africa for a si^pply of negroes** The 
inhabitants: of BGcrbadoea first began to cul« 

* The Portuguese were the carriers, under a patent 
of the Emper or Charles tlie Fifth ; but tlie phifen- 
thropy of Las Casas, so extolled in diramatic story, 
can hardly be Ttndicatled ia having pcoraoted tim adf« 
nurable expedient for the purpofie of relievifi^ the 
unfortunate Indians of Hispaniola aad the other 
islands. 

Although African companies had previourfy been 
established in England, it is said the Dutch for some 
years prix&ctpally supplied our cuixmy at Barbadoes 
with negroes^ while they traflicked w>th the inhabitants 
for their pioduce, the principal part of which thej 
took off, till the war during the protectorate of Crom- 
"well, and the Navig^btioa Act^ ta which it ga^e nse^ 
put a stop to this commercial intercourse. 

tivate 
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dvate tobacco^ indigo, cotton, and Indiatt 
com. Aldiough the Spaniards ^had intro* 
duced the sugar-cane from the Canaries into 
Hispaniola shortly after its discovery, Europe 
continued to be supplied with sugar at an exi- 
orbitant price from the East, or the shores of 
•the Mediterranean. TheDutch early in the se- 
T^nteenth century, when they took possession 
ofpart of theBrazils, finding in the cultivation 
cf the cane an inexhaustible source of pro- 
fit, set the example to our colonists at Bar- 
badoes, where the land was found eminently 
calculated for the propagation of this valuable 
plant. The cdark mould of this island being 
a soil, says the intelligent poet* who cele- 
brates the sugarcane, 

. , whidi the cane 

With partial fondness loves, andoftsurvajs 
Its progeny 'with wonder   

it appears rather singular to us at present 
that a resident of St. Kil;ts writing on this 
subject should ha\^e bestowed his chief enco- 



* Dr. Grainger of St. Kitts. 
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mium en Badrbadoes as a sugar-island. But 
the soil, probably, was more fertile when he 
wrote than at present* ; and it has been 
supposed that this and some of the Charib- 
bean Islands are sensibly on the decline :-^aa 
jopinion which, from the changes of season^ 
the irregularities of crops, and other fluctua** 
ting circumstances, may be liable to some 
controversy ; though I think it will seem not 
^unfounded, if we consider that after a cer- 
tain number of years the natural strength 
of the land becomes exhausted, and an in- 
creased expense is necessarily induced by 
employing artificial means in the cultivation^ 
while some of our recent settlements present 
a more profit?.ble field of exertion to the spe- 
culative and industrious, — But perhaps there 
is no just reason to lament with an elegant 
writer, **that Barbadoes is not likdy to be re- 
stored to its former opulence and splendour;" 

* In 1657^ according to Ligon^ the produce of sugar 
was estimated on an average at SOOOlbs. weight for 
every acre of cane land. It then sold at 3d. per lb. 

for 
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for the same energy and exertions act with 
undiminished force and increased effect over 
a more expanded surface. 

It has been truly said by Mr. Edward^ 
that on the^decline of the sugar-plantations 
the inhabitants of this island have found a 
great resource in the cultivation of cotton^ 
which is less affected by drought than any 
other West Indian produce. But it seems 
that cotton of the first Quality and staple is 
not the produce of the Charibbean Islands. 
The cane still flourishes in many parts of 
Barbadoes ; and the crop of the present year 
(1802) has amounted to considerably more 
than the average calculated on three late 
years by Mr. Edwards would have led me 
to expect. But from the lowness of the 
land in general, and the want of wood, it 
might naturally be expected that Barbadoes 
would often experience those droughts which 
are so fatal to the production of sugar ; 
though during my stay there in the season 
of the autunmal rains there were continual 

showers. 
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diowers, and sometimes suece^ve days of 
lain* 

It is curious to observe the expensive ope* 
rations of agriculture in this tropical cliniate. 
On a plantation which I visited^ a gang of at 
least axty negroes was employed the whole 
of the day in preparing a small piece of land, 
for the reception of the plant canes, in a pro» 
cess called koleing. They were going over 
the ground a second time, it having been 
previously dug in holes of about two feet by 
a foot and a half, e^biting at a distant view 
a very neat and regular appearance; The 
labourers, consisting of men and women with 
hoes in their hands, were distributed accord- 
ing to their strength, two or more to each 
hole, and prerformed their work in a line with 
each odier in a fetrogtade motion. They 
appeared to be in good spirits, and to execute 
the task' with ease and cheerfulness ; whilst 
the black drivers with whips in their hands 
(which however they found no occasion that 
I tew to exercise) stood over them^ directing 

and 
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asd sdmuhdbfig the 'work. About ncxai tlig)^ 
quitted the fields and shortly afterwards 
drew up in order, and weve called forth 
successively to receire their allowanee of 
provisions, consisting of maize and dried 
fish, which had been previously laid out on 
a sort of terrace. Although the plough^ 
where it has been introduced, is^ certainly a 
great reUef to the negroes in preparing die 
land for planting, yet, from the enervadon 
^aad debility which rdgn over agriculdua! 
labour in this tropical clknate, all its openu 
tions are necessarily slothful and expensive^ 
It is not an unusual thing to see a team of 
as many as sixteen or even twenty diminu* 
thne ^ oxen labouring with a small load, and, 
three or four lusty negroes occupied in a 
work that one man with asoigiehorse and 
cart would perform with ease in England^ 

* Other beasts of burthen tried in this country inv« 
not succeeded so well. Camels were introduced many 
years ago, but £uled«*-4t v supposed, from Ifsprc^r 
food or treatment. 

The 
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The same debility pervades aUfaiiks/ You 
meet iii the roads and avenues of the town ri-* 
dersin loose linen dresses and hroad-brimmed 
umbrella hats, their horses gently ambling or 
paidhg; ablacknmning footman, perhaps 
\Bith his hand twisted in the horse's tail, 
following ; and a distance of twelve or four- 
teen miles is a journey of no inconsiderable 
exertion for the day. 

Barbadoes compared with the rest of the 
West Indies may be esteemed a very healthy 
island ; and the present state of our troops in 
garrison there, hot uninfluenced by the di- 
stinguished zeal and attention of the com** 
manding officer (General'"' Grinfield), fwill 
remarkably justify that charactar as it respects 
Europeans.— But from the meagre and saU 
low appearance of the native yeomanry and 
citizens, their sunken eyes, relaxed coun** 

^ Since writing tlie above, I have truly to regret 
that this valuable officer, and esteemed friend, has 
himself £dlen a sacrifice to that disease which he was 
so studious to avert from others. 

tenances, 
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tehances, and languid motions, I felt al- 
\72cys on beholding them that the climate was 
irreconcileable with the constitution of their 
race. I am afraid also, from the mean and 
disingenuous behaviour of some of the in- 
ferior white inhabitants of the town, that 
the climate, and perhaps their association 
with the blacks, have not a little relaxed in 
them the strength and integrity of the British 
moral character. \ 

The court-hduse at Bridge Town is a neat, 
spacious, and Convenient building. I was 
present there at the meeting of the assembly 
of the island, and the atting of the governor 
(Lord Seaforth) and council in the capacity 
of a court of chancery. The business before 
the assembly produced little or no discussion 
on topics such as those which usually occupy 
the attention of provincial legislatures, best 
understood by private or colloquial consul- 
tation. A bill I heard v^ras in contempla- 
tion to extend the privileges of the people 
of colour, who labour under some pretty se- 
vere restrictions as to the rights of holding 

real 
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teal property and giving their testimony in 
courts of law. The council-chamber pre-' 
sented a technical question for the exercise 
of the forensic talents of two or three respe&< 
table advocates at the bar : but the decidbns 
of the noble chief magistrate who presided^ 
much to the satisfaction of the community^ 
exhibit a str3cing proof that an enlightened 
mind may arrive at a just conclusion in mat- 
ters of equitable science vnthaut the assistance 
of rhetorical ingenuity * . 

A college for th^ education of youth has 
been founded^ and liberally endowed, in the 
parish of St. Johns ; but it has not of late 
prospered. Indeed, from the superior ad- 
vantages of European ed«ication, it can only 
be an object of secondary concern. — ^The 
caves and bituminous springs which femish. 
the Barbadoes tar, from the suddenness of my 
departure^ Iwas unfortunately unable to vi^t. 

- * His excellencyj from some indistinctness of hear- 
ing, generally passes by the arguments of counsel, 
and consults only the authorities and docufnents of- 
fered to him in judicial proceedings. 

5 The . 
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The fiat which extends beMnd Bridge 
Town exhibits a Bvely picture of West Indian 

scenery. It is inhabited by numberless 
small proprietors, and is remarkable for the 
richness of cultivation and variety of its pro- 
Auctions* The highways are principally 
fenced with log-wood shrubs : and the little 
patches of eddoes, Guinea com, cotton or 
yams, distinguishable by their difiference of 
foliage and verdure, are spread round the 
embowered retreats of the citizens, or the 
houses of planters, with rows of stately cab* 
bage- or cocoa-nut trees. *' The plantations 
at Barbadoes" (remarks the traveller before 
quoted, whose picture of the past bears 
a curious aiEnity with the present) " are 
comparatively much smaller than in some 
other islands, owipg to the confined limits of 
the island and its extraordinary population : 
for^ every one bdng here desirous of land^ it is 
naturally scarce, and the occupiers numerous. 
The country houses are preferable to those 
pf the town, bdflg large and roomy, with 
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glazed windows, and apartments judiclodsly 
and conveniently distributed. The approach 
to them ^ is generally through avenuea of 
shady and ornamental trees, such as tama^ 
rindsj of the large species of orange-tree 
called shaddock. The riches and taste of the 
owners are conspicuous in the furniture of 
their houses, and the quantity and elegance 
of their plate." With respect to the mode 
of living and diet, one should imagine of 
great consequence in a country so produc* 
tive of diseases, this traveller proceeds to re- 
mark : *^ The inhabitants make only one 
principal meal in the day, which is their din*- 
ner. It usually begins about two (now 
four) ; and if they have any visitor, the com- 
pany rarely breaks up till the night is far 
advanced. They use principally a meat diet^ 
with very little bread ; but entertain hand** 
somely — having good cooks, fine linen, and 
manifesting a great deal of cleanliness and 
method in their domestic ceconomy. Gaitle- 
men of fortune import partridges or phea- 
sants 
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iBants alive from Europe, and preserve them 
in mews. Indeed, few nations are less spar-* 
ing of expense in procuring every foreign 
luxury. They can invariably boast of wines 
and liquors of every sort ; and it is their 
pride to send away their guests so mallow as 
to be scarcely able to find their way : on 
this account such extraordinary attention is 
paid to the roads in Barbadoes*/* 

The most agreeable situations iii the coun- 
try are certainly tliose to windward (which 
is a term universally used in the West In- 
dies to denote the east, from whence the 
wind generally blows) ; and the spots com- 
monly chosen for building are those which 
are highest and most exposed to the draught 
of air. Some of the country houses are 

* Labat*ft Travels, chap. 9. But this was not ilie case 
with the inferior planters. Some of them, as Ligon 
says. In his time did not eat bone-meat above twice a 
week ; the other days potatoes, loblolly, and bona- ' 
vist. Their white servants were never allowed meat 
unless an ox died. 

D 2 well 
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well contrived for all the purposes of com-* 
{bit and coolness. But the mode of build-* 
mg generally practised might be greatly im- 
proved iq)on ; nor should I apprehend one 
need 'go further for a perfect example than 
that of the native Indians in the construction 
of their dwellings., I was shown a model 
of a house with all thar domestic ccmveniencea 
imported from South America. The sides 
represented a wicker work of bamboo canes, 
and the roof a tight thatch, I beEeve of 
palmetto leaves ; thus admitting the breeze 
horizontally in every direction, and exclud- 
ing the rain at top. Their beds were a loose 
elastic net-work, like the hammocks of the 
Chariabs, who made them of cotton, and of 
a texture remarkably neat and durable.. The 
only objection I found - to the model of the 
house was, that it did not provide against an 
admission of rain, or the sun's rays, in an ob- 
lique direction (which might easily be done • 
by substituting the moveable lattice-work 

Eesembliag Venetian blinds, no>y partially 

• 
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in use) J nor of the damps affecting always the 
lower parts of the West Indian houses, and 
which ought necessarily to be constructed 
of more solid materials. No doubt the ab- 
origines, advancing ' towards civilization, as 
these beginnings evidently show, had become 
studious of those comforts and conveniences 
which soften the rigour of the tropical sun, 
and which their experience would have gra- 
dually discovered much more effectually 
than the knowledge of the Europeans^ wnose 
inveterate habits and ideas cannot easily as^ 
i^milate with die . climate. 
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CHAPTER II, 

The author proceeds ly St. Vincents^ St. Lkcia, 
and Martinique y to Dominica. — Some descrip^ 
tio?i of the last island, — He proceeds by Guq," 
daloupe to Antigua. 

On leaving Barbadoes and proceeding to 
leeward, after a day*s sail you arrive at that 
chain of islands which extend for the distance 
of nearly 2000 miles in sight of each other, 
from one continent of America to the other. 

Many persons observing the mountainous 
appearance of the islands, and tracing aridge, 
^ it were, from the north-east point of Soutji 
America, which projects into the ocean at 
the Bacas, or high rocks in the channel 
between Trinidad arid the main land, through 
the windward and leeward islandsPorto^Rico, 
Hjspaniola, Jamaica, and Cuba, almost to 
the mountains west of the Mississippi in 
North America, have bpen induced to sup-, 

pose 
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pose that a violent current of water, im- 
pelled by the continual easterly winds into 
the American Archipelago, has gradually 
overflowed the low land, and left only the 
more elevated above the surface of the. sea*. 
Notwithstanding, however, the ingenious 
speculations of naturalists, the formation of 
the globe, and the inequalities on its surface, 
are matters as yet too much involved in ob- 
scurity to admit of any satisfactory discus- 
sion. But there is no just reason to suspect 
that the earth is of anterior creation to the 
sea, which this hypothesis assumes : on the 
contrary, the direct reverse of such a suppo- 
sition is most consonant with appearances. 
In many parts of this region the low land 
seems a mere concretion of marine and orga* 
nized substances, and the rocky parts ap- 
pear to have been covered and acted upon, 
at some period subsequent to their original 

* I'he Abbe Raynal and some earlier writers have 
advanced this opinion, though it is not adopted by 
more modem theorists. 

^ : ' con* 
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configuration, by the sea. The coasts in ge* 
neral do not run out in bluffs, and exhibit 
fractured strata, which might have been ex- 
pected from any violent action on the land 
by the ocean's water ; but the smaller hilk 
and eminences rise gradually from thdr 
bases, for the most part in regular and com-* 
posed forms, -frery much inclined to the figure 
of Vesuvius and other volcanic mountains,. . 
I sailed through the straits between St* 
Vincents and St* Lucia; and remained for 
some time becalmed under the shore of the 
latter island. St. Lucia, as observed from the 
sea, appears composed of several hills, in the 
shape of cones immersed in water, and an 
assemblage of grand and more elevated 
mountains clothed in wood, wliich occupy 
the central parts. The vivid green of the 
cane fields, which I beheld on its southern 
and eastern shores, and in the apertures be-^ 
tvvecn the hills or on their sides, was beau- 
tifully contrasted by the sombre shades of 
th? fQre$t vvhigh covers the great body of the 

islandf 
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yaiid. The view of this fatal ^t, 
of so much impoitwce, in this quarter dike 
globe) in our contests with France, and the 
grave of so many of our unfortunate coui^ 
trymen*, it was impossible to -behold without 
interest, and a Kyely s«itiment of regret. 

From St. Lucia the dark conical hills 4m 
the south ^de of Martinique appeared at 
hand, and we proceeded along the pastern 
and northern coast of that island, in Tiew of 
the lofty shore of Dominica. 

The north side of Martinique app^^rs, at 
a small distance, like the slojnng base of an 
immense pyramid of hills covered with wood^ 
the seat of an extinguished volcano* Tbit 
inclined plane ' from the foot of the momu 
tains to the sea, extending several miles alctog 

* Although^ since writing the above, tbat musber 
lia^beeD augmented, the spirit and huinanity «o ho« 
iDourably displayed in tlie late conquest of this island^ 
by the troops under General Grinfield^ rendei: it a 
jjiatter of exultation rather than regret. 
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the coast, and from the interior. Is one of 
the finest tracts of cultivated country in the 
windward islands. . It is covered with rich 
cane-fields, and appeared intersected by deep 
ravines, which streaked the sides of the 
mountains, and crossed the plain towards the 
sea. 

The straits between the lofty shores of 
Martinique and Dominica are subject to 
sudden, irregular blasts ; and the predomi- 
nant wind, in the vicinity of this as well as 
of the other islands, is generally overcome by 
partial and subordinate causes, which some* 
times produce an opposite current of air, 
rendering the navigation decei^ul if not dan- 
gerous. On the 17th of October, a very 
<:alm and serene day, whilst we were admir- 
ing the beautiful cane-fields and the sublimity 
of the mountains of Martinique, the sky to 
the south was suddenly overcast with black 
and tempestuous clouds, and it was by no 
means a disagreeable circumstance to hear 

loud 
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loud peals of ^hunder at a distance ; . for it 
is remarkable that thunder seldom* accom^ 
panies a hurricane. Although such awful 
convulsions of nature must necessarily ex*- 
cite our apprehensions, I camiot but say I fdt 
5ome degree of curiosity niingled with the 
expectation of such an event. The north or 
north-east, however, is the quarter from 
whence these terrible tempests generally 
issue, and they are felt in their greatest vio- 
lence (as it were by re-action) from the op- 
posite point of the compass t^ An intelligent 

gentleman 

* Indeed I heard it often mentioned in unqualified 
terms^ that it never thundered during a hurricane : 
but this is certainly not the case. 

f A singular e0ect of this phaenon^enon occurred at 
the early settlement of Antigua, The captain of a 
merchant ship (about 120 tons burthen) being warned 
by the appearances in the sky pf an approaching hur^ 
ricane, carried his vessel into the harbour of St. Johnsj 
and, having moored and secured her in shoal water 
by means gf sQO^e heavy logs of timber on the shore, 
took refuge with his crew in ihq adjoining woods.. 

The 
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g'entleman of Dominica, who had been pre* 
sent during several hurricanes, or what where 
reputed such, in that island, informed me^ 
that although the wind had been extremely 
violent, its effects, considering the exposure 
of the land and the frail nature of the build- 
ings, were not greater than what might have 
been expected from the hardest gales in the 

The hurricane came on, and blew for several hours with 
tremendous violence from thenorth-dastj but a torrent 
of rain succeeding for a time allayed the wind. Some 
of the sailors then ventured out to examine the vessel, 
and found her, notwithstanding all tlie {)recautions 
taken, so completely keel out of water that her mast- 
heads were literally buried in the sand. Returning 
with this intelligence to the captain, he had scarcely 
begun to deplore his misfortune when d counter gale 
•prang up from the south-west, and blew with greater 
violence than the former. On its subsiding, he went 
forth, expecting now that his vessel could be little 
better than a wreck*: but to his astonishment he found 
her completely righted and afloat 5 th^ same force 
' which had occasioned, acting in a contrary direction, 
had repaired the mischief. Hist, Gm* des Voyages^ 
par JV . La Harpe, 

northern 
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northern latitudes : yet in some of the other 
islands they have been undoubtedly felt with 
greater severity*. 

The little island of Dominica, which I next 
viewed, is an assemblage of lofty and cluster* 
ing mountains ; and it has been said with 
some truth, that if you were to compress a 
sheet of paper in your hands and throw it oh 
the table, it would represent the angles and 
irregularities of the niass of this island* 
The cultivated patches of rioh lands lie in a ^ 
great Treasure in the valleys and low sheltered 
sides of the hills; so that, as you approach tha 
island, it presents, except on the water's edge, 
a grand but uncultivated scaie of rocks^i 
steeps, and high lands covered with woodt 
On the southern extremity we passed by a 

^ It Is a singular fact^ that about ten days before the 
great hurricane at Barbadoes> the sea rose in Domi* 
nica 21 feet above its usual surface, and broke lOO 
yards from the common shore 5 although the wind 
which occasioned this swell was not sevc^r^ly felt on 
that island. 
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hill, though apparently small when torn* 
pared with the stupendous height in its Vi^ 
dnity, yet in itself of no inconsiderable eleva- 
tion, called Scotsman*s Heady which is a mi- 
litary po^t susceptible of easy defence, bdng 
inaccesible from the sea, and connected with 
the shore by a narrow isthmus* 

From hence we coasted to the northward 
along the mountainous shore, from the top 
of which, on the south, a strong volcanic 
smoke continually issued ; and I distinctly 
saw a large quantity of brimstone, pointed 
out to me, which had essuded from the 
side of one of the mountsuns. No commo- 
tion has been heard, nor, I believe, has 
any volcanic flame been lately emitted, — al* 
though the internal fire continues, and a hot 
sulphureous spring issues from the mountain, 
in which an egg was completely boiled by a 
fellow-traveller, after we landed, in three mi- 
nutes. The small coiFee plantations, inclosed 
with high fences to protect the shrubs from ' 
the wind, and situated on die acclivities and 
3 sometimes 
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edmetimes even on the mountain tops, a^tv 
peared to great advantage from the sea,, af*. 
fording at intervals a relief to the brown and 
desert solemnity of the scene. 

At the foot of the mountains on the west«- 
em side of the island the town of Roseauf is 
situated,, the present seat of government of 
this colony. It has been extremely weU 
laid out, by the French, on the south of an 
agreeable rivulet which has wrought its way 
through a rocky channel to the sea. The 
streets, in some parts paved, are wide, inter- 
secting each other often at acute angles; 
and there is a spacious market-place separated 
by a range of stores from the beach, on which 
the surf is sometimes so violent as to render 
the landing extremely inconvenient. The 
town, consisting 6f 500 houses, exclusive of 
huts, has evidently the marks of dilapida- 
tion and decay. This may be partly owing 
to the destructive fire of 1781, whidi con- 
sumed 500 houses. In vain the eye habi- 

* Roseau signifies a iinld cane. 

tuated 
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tostied to z more friendly climate lookd 
about for cleanliness and comfort ; every 
thing seems hastening to dissolution. But 
die torrid power of the sun creates with the 
«ame rapidity that it destroys : the ground 
is covered with insects ; and the luxuriant 
growth <^ weeds, which spring up in a mo- 
tnent in every neglected spot, seems ' to 
prove the admonition of the poet— - 

*^ Naturam expeUas fared, tamen usqtie recurrety 

Roseau is extremely well supplied with 
fruit, vegetables, an$i fish ; but the maifket i$ 
deficient in poultry and butchers- meat. The 
northern aspect of the town along the banks 
of the rivulet is lively and refreshing. The 
governor's house is placed on an elevated si- 
tuation behind a fortress, underneath a hill 
called Morne Bruce ^ on which are the princi- 
pal barracks for the troops stationed on the 
island. I rode to the top of the Morne, 
from whence in front you have a fine birdV 
eye view of the town, and vessels at anchor 
5 to 
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hi'^ road. Beiiind you, at the bbttoih of a 
^eip^diculicir cliff, adark Tale pierces into the 
itikeiMlkiftoas and central parts of the island, 
through ^which the little rivulet or torrent, 
fi^^t^ lioseau, takes its course over a bed of 
stoned, and amidst a w3d and romandc scene* 
lil &e^byss bateadl, asnd on the banks of die 
tividet, I saw a fine and verdant plantation q£ 
tanes, tod a cuhmted istrip of land, which 
tunning eistwar^ jse^ned lost in the sha*^ 
deFlv^ of the stupendous, inaccessible moun- 
tains'. This Tafley afibrds an agreeable re- 
^deace to its inhabitants, as the sun cannot' 
i^ake its appearance tilt the mormng is &t 
sid'^anced : but a foul and malignant vapouf 
frfequentfy risers from the bottom, and settles 
on the heights. The unfortunate troops sta- 
tioned On Mome Bruce have of late but too 
f2itilif experienced its pestilential effects, 
WReA I visited it,* however, the garrison 
was heathfiy, and thfe fijUhdadons were laid 
of a more airy and spacious building, which 
it is lk)i)$dd'w8I be less exposed to the dis- 

s eases 
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eases of the climate* Aldiough this island 
has been long in our possession, many of thf 
original inhabitants remain, and the Fr^cb 
seems still the prevailing language among 
the negroes and people of colour. In Domi* 
nica, it is said^ there are two hundred coffee 
plantations, principally belonging to French 
planters, producing in a. good year about 
foiur million pounds of coffee } and fifty sugar 
plantations, the average produce of which is 
estimated at three thousand hogsheads* pet 
annurti. The general surface of the countty 
is, however, un&vourable to the cultivation 
of sugar> and comparatively a very small por- 
tion of it is yet cleared of its wood. Roseau^ 
is a free port, but subject to restrictionc^ 
which operate much to the discouragement 
of foreigners. There are some few wandering 
red Charaibs in this island ; but I did not 
accidentally meet with any of them. I was 
the more curious to do so^r as their race is now 

* At^ood*)i Hifitory of Domitiica^ cbap. S* 

nearly 
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nearly extiiict ; and I wished to ascerta&i th6 
truth of the general opinion of the Ameri- 
tans, thit their personal resemblsaace to Ae 
Indians of the northern continent is as strik- 
ing as that of their customs and habits. A 
remnant of the Charaibs (one of the bodies 
transported from St. Vincents, and landed 
at TRiattan* island) is n«w near Thcxilloy in 
lie fitdtince of Gudtimala in South Ame- 
rica. At first they stiffered severely from 
dckne^ ; but th^y gradually overcame the 
change iof clunate, and now supply the fee- 
ble Spaniards with recrtiits to garrison that 
province. Their total extinction is, however, 
near at hand, and a wretched destiny per- 
fiaps awaits the islands of which we have de- 
prived them. At present the strength and 
^energy of a great nation, in its meridian, by 
the emanation of its population and power 
supports a forced and unnatural state of so- 
ciety : but when those energies shall cease 
« operate (for there is an inevitable change 

b2 . that 



that awaits all soblunanr states), and nature 
resumes h^ uncontrolled doxxunjon^ they pro- 
bably mil become injbabited by a naougrel 
race of people, under the influence of somp 
superior power, and destitute of tl^t.gene- 
rocs and-mslomitable spirit which n««y of 
the American savages cherished iu the mild- 
ness of their woods ; the vigorous for^ruqnisr 
o(^ digmfkd freedom, which probably wou)4 
b^v^ altend,^ their subsequeat civilizadon. 
But oae paa h^irdly auticip^te ia the; &t(ure 
lusitcMry of a people the elevated charact^ of 
ireemieifi, wher^ the prototyped will be found 
.in. shivery, enervation, and ^he pro.H^uous 
intercotfrse of dissimilar nations. 

In the night-timelpas^ by Prince Rupml^ 
Bay qn the northern extremity ef the island. 
It is supposed that two mountains, called the 
Cabrities^ in this qua^er^ might be rendered 
as itnjHregnable as the rock of Gibrajkarv 
Two attempts to dxain a large momss. \A 
their vicinity have be^n iinS^rlox^rt^ly frufr- 

trated— 



tratdd'— la the li^ kisQaice) owing to a mii« 
liny m the West Indian regiment employed 
ki ihat service. . \ 

After leaving Dominica I sailed nearly round 
the island of Guadaloupe. Stretching close 
along the shore of Basse Terre, a strong sul- 
phm-eous exhalation camefrom themoimtains 
near Point Petre, and impregnated the air at 
some considerable distance. A quantity of 
burning lava issued from one of diese moon* 
tains a few years ago, much to the terror of 
the inhabitants, though without producing any 
injurious consequence. The coast presented a 
melancholy picture of deserted plantations ; 
the negroes not finding the same disposi- 
tion to understand, or the same alacrity to 
comply with, the late, as they did with 
the former, theory of the governor, who 
first promulgated freedom, and now recalls 
them to a state of slavery. 

Instead of the once flourishing coast, 
we saw only here and there a negro fire, 

and 
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and gfew scattered patches ' of corti atmdst 
{extensive plantatbns of weed^ A very 
s^^eable contrast, however,, was shcHtly 
afterwards presented tp my yiew on laadqig 
atApu§u?ir 
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CHAPTER III. 

General aesc/iption of Antigua.'^ToiJi/n of Sti 
Johns. ^^Rejlectiom an the colonial govemTnentm 

This valuable little island is for the most part 
encircled by a range of hills^ which rise to a 
considerable height in the south and south* 
western quartan The interior, with the 
exception of some spots of hi^ stony ground 
and tracts of pasture, exhibits a level and 
well cultivated surface of rich cane land* 
In the low situations the soil, where I had 
an opportunity to observe it, seemed generally 
a black mould; on the rising grounds it was 
often tinctured with clay or calcareous m^I, 
and in the most valuable spots assumed the 
colour of a fine chocolate brown. From 
9. central height turning to the east, and 
thence northerly to the town of St. Johhs, 

the 



the eye travferses a view of one of the fairest 
and best cultivated tracts of country in the 
windward islands. It is highly pleasing to a 
person who has? recently come from the woods 
aAd^nountains of the more southerly colonic, 
to behold so extensiye.a sceipie of cleared l^d. 
The whole of the interior, though divested for 

the most part of its nativewcod, is by iiomeaxi3 
under culdvation of the hoe: a considenthle 
part of the island, where the soil is unfit fov 
canes (which seem particularly to engage th^ 
attention of th^plantais in Antigua), is; biA 
4Dut in paistures, and (H>vere4 with herds, of 
cattle*. Here and there I observed some 
small groveg c<Misistiag piindpally of white, 
^dars J and on the pasture grounds aft 

# jtkcm^S to Ikfo. E4w%r*j 3^P90 , acr^ in th«i 
Iflandi are occupied by pasture (prounds and sugai: 
plantations. But J cannot say how far thi$ is correct^ 
j|S he differs very materially from other estimates of 
the total quantity of land, which, though he states it 
%l ^^^SaSacre^j probably amounts to.^>2^5. 

abundance 
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abundance of the gtiava bushes, yielding that 
fruit fifom whence the excellent consenre^ 
QjF guarst marmalade and jelly are niade% 
NQthing appears more completely like a garr 
dep than the sugar plantation under good 
cvdtivation ^ and such, is the prevailing 
scenery in the interior of this island where it 
is susceptible of tillage. The green fields c^ 
cane (which when I saw them in many places 
had shot up into feathery tops previous to 
their ripening) were intermixed with pro^ 
vision grounds of yams and eddoes, or th^ 
dark and regular parterres of holed land pre* 
pared for the reception of the succeeding 
year's plant^qan^es. A large windxnill on each 
estate; the planter's dwelling-house and su- 
gar-worksj with the negro huts, in thdr beau* 
^1 groves of oranges, plantains, and cocoa<c 
nut trees, completed a landscape that conti- 

• * Antigua has been celebrated for the flavour of its 
fdpadillas^ and is generally supposed to produce the 
best kind of the ; qneen or black pine-apples in the 
West Indies^ to which the diy weather is favouraUe. 

nually 
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iwally recurrfed in passing over the island. 
Unforttmately droughts, the natural bane of 
this colony, and perhaps aggravated by the 
l6ss of Its wood, are at times severely felt 
fo Andgua; and Ibelieve the most seasonable^ 
if not the only part of the island watered by 
continual rains, is that mountainous district 
m the south-west which still retains in some 
measure its natural growth of trees* Of 
late years Antigua has experienced some 
exemption from this formidable evil, and 
may be considered, notwithstanding Mr. 
Edwards's!* suggestion that it is declining^ 
as yet in great prosperity and vigour. Of the 
towns laid down in the map of this island I 

* I ishbtdd remark, however, that since the first 
pfibljcation of the History of the West Indies tho 
Otdjieiie.cane has been introduced .from Guadaloupe 
into Antigua, and thence comniunicated to Jamaica. 
Although, like the rest of its species, this plant suffers 
severely from dry weather, it recovers with more fii- 
«lity from the refreshing influence ofa shower of 

viated 
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titated Pafham^ Falmouth, atad Bt. Jofan^ 
the principal port and m^opdis. 
,. ParAom^aportof €irtry^consii^grftw» 
i^r three hpuses or . stores, a custom-house, 
and church, vritb a pleasant :road leading 
through them, is situated on the eastern 
coast in the vicinity of a morass, and on a 
bay which, like all the inlets on the wind- 
ward coasts, more exposed to the accumula* 
tion of sand, is ^al and inconvenient for 
shippng*, 

Fdlmouthj on the south ade of the island^ 
. Is almost surrounded by a curcle of high hills, 
.and lies near the bottom of a wide bay of np 
great depth of water, and divided only by a 
joarrow isthmus from the dock-yard and nap 
val station at English Harbour, one of ttm 
finest and most remarkable in the West 

/^ At a small distance to the soutfaward of Farham^ 
^ef e is a hill which is thought to have been proba* 
bly a buryingrplace of the Indians. But how will thit 
accord with Mr. Edwards's supposition, that Antigua 
w^ never Inhabited by that race of people ? 

Indies., 
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fm&s. Atf dielAck of Falmoatfa, tdwanb 
the eastern {nqt of the ridge of moimtadiiB 
mtnsLfjing the eoi|tb*west of the idand^ on an 
.eminence called ^onk^s Hill, is situated F<m 
.iSeorge,. somedmes uped as a place of safety 
smd retreat in cases of extremity* 

'St. Johns^ the principal town in the island, 
is regularly laid out on the eastern ^de of a 
4iiurbour on the north- w^ coast, and riiBes 
vrith a pretty steep ascent from the shore 
to the summit of a considerable hilL It may 
be about three~quarters of a mile long and 
^alf amile broad ) and has been said to con<* 
^ain one thousand eight hundred houses 
AijLce the two destructive fires which have 
wcently laid' it waste. It is very ur^vour- 
able to the h^ahh and comfort of the inhabi- 
tants of the principal towns I saw in the 
West Indies, that, for the convenience of the 
shipping, they are * situated on the leeward 
coasts ; a circumstance not only afFectiftg 
the coolness but the purity of the air they 
breathe. Yet St* Johns, from advantage 

: 1 which 
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vrbich k ettjoys in coirimon ^tft &e iesk :oi 
the iskind, !^ well as those which al-e peculkrih 
to it^elf^ is ' the. healthiest town I vtsked im 
the Chaiibbean Islands. It is not sck low-as 
to be depriveid of the easterly bceciarar ; ah£ 
sloping towards die sea, the tmrent» liirhiell: 
issue through the streets in the rainy seaocm^. 
although they may render them tough andl 
inconvenient' for carriages, efiectually sweep 
oBf the noxious materials and stagnant mml 
which 1 found so offensive at Bridge Towsu^ 
In other respects the town bears a consider^^ 
able resemblance to that place wlidch i havtt 
bdFore pardcularly described. Some hbovdr 
is at present bestowed on. liie pavement al^ 
the streets : but Ifear, from a want of matOf. 
rials well adapted for th^ pur{K)se, of proper ' 
workmen, and. from ^ the {Peculiar circtUn^ 
stances I have before mentioned, the towit- 
will profit but little frdm this cflSbrt to improve' 
it. • Near- the centre of St» Johns is a neat 
stone building forthetransactbn of the pufaiic 
business. The roc^ns above areappropriated. 

to 
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fe the legislative assemblies, and the hall on 
the ground floor is extremely well adapted 
ibr the courts of justice. At the top of the 
town stands a large brick parish church, dif- 
fering only in appearance from buildings of 
diat description in England, in the circum^ 
stan^ of its windows being supplied with 
large wooden shutters, which are generally 
left open, but occasionally shut to exclude the' 
sun or rain. The church-yard is surrounded 
by a brick wall, and the pillars of the south 
gate are ornamented with figures of the 
Baptist and HvangeUst in Portland stone. In ' 
die interior of the church are some hand-^ 
some marble monuments of late constrUC'^ 
tion, attesting that a few of its opulent pro* 
prietors have made this island their residence 
smd their grave. The church boasts of a good 
oorgan and an excellent organist. Part of the 
Sunday's congregation, which is in general- 
tather inclined to black than white, is com* 
posed of the children of a charity school 
ooanadng from the bright example of the 

mother 
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lEiiotli^r country, and cheridbing efven in ii^ 
midst of slavery the spirit of.aa exalted 
&ith. ,* 

The governor of the Leeward Islands 
(Lord Lavington) is accommodated with « 
house on the height above the town, not re-r 
markable for its size or structure ; but as h^ 
generally resides here, in preference to the 
othar islands under his government, a plaiK 
has lately be^3i adopted, and a very liberal 
sum of money voted by the legislature of 
Antigua, for erecting a more commodious 
and respectable building for his use. Tlp^e 
legislature of Antigvia, besides the govemdrj 
IS composed of a council appointed by the 
crown ; and a house of assembly, consisting 
of twenty-four members, elected by eleven di- 
stricts* in the island. On the proceedings of 

these 

* In factj the bland consists of six parishes^ com- 
prdiciiding fifteen divisions^ which, for the purpose of 
'^lectiiig representatives^ are distributed into ten di- 

9tricta, each kodijsg two members, exclusive of Sc 

Johns, 
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diese two bodies the Oovtmcr hoit a Mgk* 

thre. From ils Ci^^sequdtice as a naval sts^ 

tion, and its windward position with respect 

io the leeward islands in g^eral^ Antigua 

may be considered as die inost important 6i 

the islands in thi^^ government ;' for the<e»MW 

tive power of the leeward islaaodSi^ from wtkai 

fiiay be called the estabtishment of this <tN 

IdHy, has ^been lodged in otte gCMB^emo^;; 

tt hasboen a^ed, indeed, Why may not file 

government of all our windward possdssionSy 

{)artaking so essaitially of the same law^^ 

inistoms, and manners, be consofidaied in 

the same individual legisladve and executive 

bodies ? It must be confessed that a chain of 

Johns, the capital, which sei^ four to the assembly. 
Mr. Edwards is therefore accused of a slight inaccu- 
riacy when he says the island* is divided iirbp der«t 
€istricts 5 an inaccuracy^ if it can be called one, thus 
easily explained. 

* The other windward islands now constltnte sepa- 
rate governments. In 1^63 Grenada, Bt.ViTitettts, 
Tobago and Dominica were united in one govern^' 
inent for some short time under Qeacrsli: MtWi&e. 

islands 
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islands of as great an extent in the British 
empire in the West Indies is at present in 
that predicament (viz. the Bahamas^ There 
is also a British colony (Jamaica), in which 
the attendance of the remote members at the 
seat of the legislature is more inconvenient 
by land, than their attendance at a central 
spot might be found in these Ci^oines by sea. 
On the one hand, it might be supposed that 
such a legislative body, in the ratio of the ex- 
tent of coimtry It embraced, would be more 
respectable, liberal, and enlightened ; that 
the^ sidministration of one would be less ex- 
pensive than of several governments ; while 
the colonial establishment would derive that 
superiority of energy and power which a 
whole would possess over the aggregate of 
its parts taken individually. To tbjs, how- 
ever, it might feirly be ol^ected, that setting 
aside considerations of personal inconveni- 
ence in the attendance of the membars, there 
would be a deficiency of local knowledge ; 
and that many delays and inconveniences 

F would 



irouJU teivit from diataat communicatioBi^ 
which are oot felt in thi9 species of doiQfss^ 
tic legislation* No doubt* if such 9, project 
were conceived, the vaoity of those parspnp 
fsrfio figurem tb» present epitopies of p^rli^^ 
meotary goyeimment would be inclifly^ tQ 
oppose a sch^ne to exclude themselves froo^ 
any part in die drama* But the eq>eri$iai<{9 
of ilie i^^sent ag;e h9$ too fatally proved ibfi 
fiilacy of speculadons faidulged by qilw^ 
politicians ; and desaonstisited that pi^ctic^ 
diflFers as much from theory in matters pf 
poUticai sdttce as in agricultore, or obj^cta^ 
cispeodnivt eispemmot in the common 
piusuits of life. It may he alleged, tfaattbif 
is a sort of franchise which &e lohaU^oiCs of 
these little idiands have eia^oyed, by chaiter^ 
from their first settlement, and in which diey 
have as much right to protection by law a$ 
any of the corporations of Great Britain in 
their municipal privil^es* But above aH« 
^e delicate and heterpgenMUS structure of 
society in these fomnpmitiey xsaderi it ex« 

tremely 
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proximus ardeU^ 

A high i^ojieetiQa of rocks, called Rat 
Mandf rm9 ogt Intp the bay of l^t* Jotms^ 09 
which a f 0rt i$ dtuated cotpmxn^Bg tk? har* 
bOur* A C(Hi3iimmcati<^ hetwf^ thi$ 1^^ 
mi the town, £H'tibe coftvepiencepf the jfor^ 
has beeamadeby QiiEsaQs pf anairovcapi^way^ 
But it hashes supposed that the water m ik» 
harbour has becoioe moat^ ^cxd, and thtf 
gitett ioconTem^ice in process of th»e i^iay b^ 
experienced from an accumuJ^Mi^ of m^ 
9nd sand now deprived of their pri^^gialv^H^ 
There can be no reason to af^ehcpd, hoyfm 
fYer« that this siobject will esc^^ th? ?igir 
lance of the government in a matt^ of ^ 
mudi hsportance to the eTcbtence o| th« 
town. The heights north of 3t* Johns eo^ir 
mand a beautiful view of ih^ tovm <w4 
harbour. Rat klatid, its Ibrt, and the pk»p» 
site shc^ of hilb cappied WX& brij^ 

12 At 
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At a distance, over the bright ocean, yoii 
bi^old the elevated little island of Mbntser^ 
tBi, and the pyramidical mountains of Nevi^ 
and St. Kitts. 

Antigua does ilot present the ^me appear- 
ances of the action of volcanic fire as most 
of the Charibbean Islands ; although I wad 
inclined to think there are traces of it in the 
mountainous parts, from some stones I ob^ 
served resembling tufa, which had apparently 
undergone fuaon. Considerable labour seems 
to have been bestowed on the roads, though, 
from the nature of the ground in many parts,* 
and the violence of the periodical rains, they 
Are fit only for light single-horsed vehicles^ 
such as are generally used. With respect 
to the transportation of articles, except such 
as are of great bidk, tiie number of slaves at 
command is no where more remarkable than 
on the highways. I have never witnessed 
a more lively or grotesque scene than they 
afford oii Sunday, the day of market, and 
aWthe.day of mirth and - recreation, whei^ 

the 
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the vhble. negro population \ci the visaA 
seems in motion. The clothes in which 
they appear, and the property they display 
on these occasions, would induce one to be« 
lievethatthe rigors of slavery,onmany estates, 
are not a little softened by the liberality and 
benevolence of the masters ; and, indeed, 
notwithstanding the absolute and unlimited 
nature of their legitimate authority, a senti- 
ment of honour amongst the planters pro- 
tects the slave in the enjoyment of the little 
pecultwrp, he may acquire; as eflFectually as 
the most sacred laws ; while some of the 
negroes are, perhaps richer than many. pea- 
sants in the heart of Europe. 

.The general character of the West Indians 
is extremely pleasing to strangers. They 
are frank, lively, and generous. Hospi- 
tality is carried to an octreme which is un- 
known in Europe ; and there are few per- 
sons, I believe, who have ever visited these 
islands who have not separated from many 
of the inhabitants with regret. 



Ikfr. EdiKrirds, in Us acc<$cmt of Jfatoeucay 
has by no means cobured thte p9an of hi$ de^ 
aciiption too highly ; aad I wo\lld t^f ttf 
bs8 work §cat a jusf and eloquent eneoifliuit 
OS the manners atid dkpoi^tkm$ of the kt* 
halntants. If, on the reverse of the picture^ 
from quick sensibiiiiies of nature and Mghly 
ivFongfit seniaBients^ tbcf sfflse of porovocatidli 
or the spirit of mutual criimnstioii may b0 
sometimes foimd too ardent, it cm. only b^ 
btoent^ that diere k rarely any great good 
m thii life imatfieDded by some correspon«» 
dentevii 

The Char&bean nimie of Antigua waft 
Yamacoj a word> in the lan|iuage of the na-^ 
tite^ of the larger islands, dgmfying a country 
that abounds in springs: and it is thought 
strange that sucbiakteim shouM have been ^p^ 
pMed by the Clmaibes to an island (at times) 
destitute of springs, rivulets, and fresh water. 
Cohunbos, in his second voyage, passing 
through the Gbaribbean Istonds^ from Do« 
minica to Hispaldol^ aad observing Amiguai 
1 . " at 
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3t a c&tance, nan^fd it, aftar a churcb kk 
Seville, Saroa Maria de la Antigua. As hi 
had bestowed this favourite name ci Santa 
Maria on many of the neighbouriiig isbikb^ 
rach as Marie GaUmte^ St. Marie of Gmu 
daUmpe^ and Sanfa Maria de Redondq^ fot 
die sake of brevity, in three of the four 
idands,^ it is now usually dropped, and the 
last ordi^ctive term only preserved** 

little occurs in the early history and coikv 
nization of Antigua, dther interesting or cu* 
rious. It was £urst settled^ by the English^ 
some diort time after Mr. Warner's esta* 

* A gentleman, however J of no common accaiBfiy 
and discernment was inclined to suppose, tbat the ori« 
ginal name of the island was St^ Mary, and at a later 
period distinguished, from an island so called neat 
tiie Spanish Main, by the epntiiet Antigua.^— sThe au* 
thorit]^ fo d^ia opink3Q was not mentioned io m«« 

f One of the first settleoaekits is said to have been 
at Old Road. Some of the Frendi, when driven with 
the English from St. Kitts by the Spaniards \sx iC^O^ 
%ot3k refiige for a short fimt iin tfaiB'island. 
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Uishkiieat at St* Kitts, m the early part of 
the sev^teenUi century » and v^as described, 
in the Governor's letters patent of that period,, 
as one of his Maje^'s Leeward Charibbean 
Islands. During the war which raged in 
Europe between the years 1660 and 1670, 
after some- progress had been made in the 
clearing of the land and the cultivadon of 
sugar, it was attacked by the French, who, 
according to the exterminating mode of war* 
fare introduced by the Spaniards, which at 
that time prevailed in the West Indies,, laid 
waste the colopy. They first appeared off 
Five Jslandsj and demanded a heavy con- 
tribution in negroes and sugar as the price 
of the island. A compact was entered into 
with the conquerors, to the breach of which 
some of the inhahhants were afterwards sti* 
mulated by a Cqlonel Fitch : but when the 
French had landedabody of negroes andCha- 
raibes at Runaway Bay, a little to the north 
Qt Rat Island, he deserted his entrenchments 
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in diat quarter^ and abandcoied the island* 
to the mercy ol ia vindictive and exasperated 
enemy. 

About eight years elapsed from this pe« 
liod till Colonel Codrington emigrated with 
a body of planters from Barbadoes, and in 
1674 laid the foundation of the present 
colony* • 

This small community has at different pe- 
liods exhibited some distinguished proofs of 
a spirited independence and liberality of 
character. In the instance of a liceatious 
and despotic governor towards the begin- 
ning of last century, who, on being recalled 
at the remonstrance of the inhabitants, had 
refused to yield obedience to the royal plea* 
sure, five hundred of them ros^, as one man^ 
and with the loss of a cOi^derable part of 
their number, from the opposition of the 
tyrant's guards, forced hun to atone for the 
usurpation with his life, — Mr. Edwards's ac- 
count of this transaciion is detailed, and ap- 
pears to be studiously accurate, although 

some 
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8MI6 constnfectteMks iosv^ ben pot vtponk it 
hf paortisd or uamforiaed wiitersj imputmg^ 
as 3h act of sedition and licentiouaness to the 
injiabttafttsy diac d^pified redstaace to op« 
jiression in thdr gi^vernors, which all yoA 
thecMtts have est^lished as the unalieikable> 
light of the govemed* I believe theiae wa& 
no doubt as to the pleasure of the crown, al« 
tfaougli it pTckaiAy might have been made 
known to Governor Park, as usual in caseti 
dp dissnissal from office, not in the peremptory 
tone of an absolute recsJI, but with a delicate 
intimation than be had Ins sovereign's per^ 
mts^ton to re^gn. Three of the piindpat 
persons c^ncemed, who felt too much the 
jffStiee of tibesr ca^ise to humour the temper or 
gpnify fhe^ vi^Elality of a commissioner <& 
r^f^ by the crciwn t6 report as to the cri* 
ilildatff of this^ procedure, were sent to Eng- 
fend, and for ss^me time confined in New- 
gate One of thfese unfortunate gentlemen 
Witmid probabfy have suffered death, tf he 
hsid Mi bken advantage of the act of grace 

on 



en the accession of King George the line 
to the throne. 

An island, thus zealous in the support of. 
its own freedom, has afibrded the first eicam* 
pie of a relaxation of the code in favour of 
^aires, by eistending to diem the trial b]r 
jury in criminal cases. The benevolesot 
and pious endeavours of the Moravian bre« 
thren, to convert them to chrisdanity^ have 
also received extraordinary encouragement 
in this island. 

^ The populatbn of Antigua m 1774 
amounted to 2590 whites, and 87,808 slaves. 
In 1787 it was siupposed,by an author resid* 
ing on the spot, to amoimt to 5000 whites^ 
and 45,000 negroes and people of colour ; 
but in this account it is perhaps over«rated# 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ths author returns ly Guadaloupe and Desirada 

to Barbadoes, and proceeds to Jamaica* — Some 
description of Kirigston. — TheLiguanea moun^ 
tains* — Spanish Town. — The plains on the 
sotith side, — St, Thomas in the VaJsm 

In returning to Barbadoes, I passed along 
the eastern shore of the low land of Grande- 
terre^ and through the straits which the 
south point of that division of thd island of 
Guadaloupe forms with the mountains of 
Desirada, Having been generally fevoured, 
in the former part of my tour through the 
Charibbean Islands, with a leading trade .wind, 
in effecting this passage I felt the difference 
of a navigation that requires an incessant 
struggle with contrary winds and currents. 
In consequence of this difBdulty of proceed- 
ing to windward, scarcely any intercourse 
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6ubsists between these islands and Jamaica^ 
from whence the latest intelligence is often 
received by a circuitous route through Eng- 
land. The voyage, however, ifrom the Wind- 
ward Islands to Jamaica I found remarkably 
easy and pleasant On reaching the Alta Vela 
rock, which lies oiF a promontory, the most 
advanced southern point of St. Domingo^ a 
little to the eastward of the Ime of division 
between the original French and Spai&h ter- 
ritories in that island, we found in the middle 
of the winter a cool and lively breeze; and as 
we coasted along the mountainous and nearly 
deserted shore of this devoted country to its 
south-western limit, it freshened almost>to a 
giale^" In the evening we took our departure 
from the high land, trending towards Cape 
Tiburoon, with the hopes of gaining a view 
on the next morning of the island oi Ja- 
maica. - 

Accor(Kngly, after sun-rise we observed, 
at a great distance to the westward, the Blue ^ 
Mountains of Jamaica, distinguished by ^dr 

pyra^ 



pyraimdical apa, calkd /oAmy Crow Ujl^ 
l^d rising occa^cmaily i&to idew above dif 
faaze and floating vapomrg which concealed 
die great body of the ifiliand. This ha?se #r 
moisture in ibe atmo^ptor^^so rem^^l^ on 
ithe West Indies, and particularly witb tbt 
vmd at east, or east inclining south, feiid^f 
&e distant or elevated objects indistinct) wi 
^metimes, on the ranoter view, of ja bJueisli 
colour. It was rarely, during my $hojt ^tay 
in Jamaica, that I obseryed the tops of th^ 
Blue Mountains free from the surrpun^g 
vapour* As we a[^r<^ched tjbJs lofty scen^;^ 
the first part of the shore distmctly yysHM 
was a narmw ^p of land covered apparently 
with wood, and running eatfward from the 
base of the mountains into the s^u It if 
called Point Morant or Morante, a Spanish 
word (which, like many of the original 
names of places, is still retained in Jan^aica)} 
and, if not acc<Hrding to its true etymology, 
would properly describe the delay and diflif* 

culty ezperieoced by ho{9i99r9rd*bQmKl vf»^ 
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ii^ls i^ beating up to it hem Kmpttm, a ifi- 
§tmce of npt more thspi forty igmles. 

With a £aivour2t|?le gale fipom theficHlii we 
glanced rapidly along the coast, zsxd were 
;g9ittered with the hope of reashmg jdie hai^ 
boiur in a few hours. But plea^reis not ge- 
jQendly the ofis{Ning of es^pectation in this 
Jife. As w^ came under the influence of thd 
^h land^ the str^gth of the wind suddeialy 
f emitted, and the angry ocean subsided tiM 
It was a perfea calm} whilst at some dUh 
^tmc^ tp the westward several vessd$ ap^- 
peared stretching towards us with a. bneese 
iBrpm the opposite quarter. The pause whicii 
now aisued afforded me an oppoituni^ lof 
surveying the shcH'e at haftd ; but, escc^dng 
$ome small cliffs of calcareous rock, caliai 
♦* The White Horses/^ nothing appev^d 
facing the sea but a grand, sombre, and un- 
cultivated breadth of mountains; not enli- 
vened with conical momes ^od luxuxiant 
woods, like those of Martinique or DomL' 
Qica, where the coffee plantations are occa^ 

sionally 
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fibnally seen on the heights, and cane fields 
on the margin of the water; but it was all one 
brown, continued and imposing desert. 

Impatient to be on shore, and from the 
short distance of the mouth of the harbour^ 
as it was indicated in that point of view, be- 
tween two smaller hills I quitted the ship a 
*little before sun-set to proceed in the boat. 
But the approach of night, soon intercepted 
the view of Port Royal harbour ; and after 
many hours rowing, embarrassed with the 
apprehension of the kejfs^ with which our 
men were unacquainted, we could distin- 
guish nothing but the dark bulk of the 
mountains, whilst die roar of the breakers 
reverberated from thar sides cautioned us 
against approaching the shore. The night 
was fortunately pleasant, and unattended 
with the accustomed wind blowing off shore, 
which might have carried us out to sea. To 
our satisfaction, about midnight the moon 
arose above the mountains, with that serenity 
and placid light, which sometimes distinctly 
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exhibitel ill this latitude the eonvexity of Ite 
orb, and we were visited only by a genfle 
breeze impregnated with the aromatic fia* 
granee of the woods* 

Pursuing an eastern course, as yoii ap« 
proaph Kingstpn, the body of the moun« 
tains se^ms to recede from the line of coast5 
leaving a large plain on the south, and a 
bason or harbour in that quarter separated 
fironi the sea by a -sandy strip of land call-^ 
4A the PalisadoeSi oti the extremity of 
whioh are situated;* the town and fort of 
Port -Royal* - ^ 

, In proceeding to speak of this important 
island, I shall endeavour to contract my views 
within as narrow a-rahge as possible, ^uch as 
may be indulged* to the cursory and familiar 
observation of a tourist* My visit to the 
kland was too short to admit of any thing 
mote .than a sup^dal glance at some fe\iir 
mteresting scenes ; and I am too sensible 
of the fallacious ground on which I should 
tread, when trusting to the information of 
. * o strangers. 
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€traiiger8| to hazard those general remarks 
on an extensive field of ii^quiry, which at* 
tempted by more competau writers on th$ 
spot are not exempt from the strongest im- 
potations of inaccuracy or uacert2unty« . 

On entmng the harbour I passed through 
part of the squadron of the royal navy qn 
this station^ and proceeded towards Kmg8« 
ton, which lies on the south dde of an arid 
plain, at a short distance from the foot of .tht 
moimta^>8i receding from this level country^ 
called the Liguanea (or ligany), in theifonsn 
of a crescent with the convex side of the 
figure 'projecting northwards* 
. The city of Kingstim^ on the northern side 
oi the jiarbour, is hud: out with regularityt 
the streets intersecting each other at r^hft 
angles, and sloping towards the sea. /£fae 
lower, the most compact and populous^ p^rfi 
of the dty is principally buik of bxidb; .and 
uisome part of the transvorse streets^ or those 
running parallel with the ^cgre of ^e bay, 
the upper stories pf the houses are placed on 

piazzas 
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piazzas or arcades^ trliicfa, if earned to a 
greater eictent, would v^ much contribute 
to the comfort and refreshing coolness of 
the place. The soil is of a light or sandy 
nature, and when agitated by a strong 
breeze foecomea extnemely infiovfeoieiifc ia 
the streets. 

pcntant and q>uient town in the West Indies 
should be liable to the imputatmn of being 
unpaved. Indeed,! hare heard many of the 
iiUiaUtaAts confissswith pleasantry and selfi* 
i?dproach, but in a qsiiit of liherality which 
<^>lifeis inMtdy 11^ honoin^ th^ 
dimved iGrom the credit of mj local im^ 
prorement, that their streets, so ne^igent 
has been the police, may be almost said to 
have been paved with giMs bottles. How* 
ever,from the recent incorporation^ of Kings* 
ton, which now mnks as a city, there is every 
reason to si^ppse k will be soon (if oot 

^ BjjrchiQlerjiisaring jatsJaai»^12irl908. 
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already) essentially ameliorated in this rev 
spect. 

An extensive parade or square occupies 
the higher part of Kingston^ on the north of 
jvhich are ^^ated the banraoks^ and on the 
Mu^di a.'bnek pamh cfaurck The area of 
this place is uneven, and the houses on each 
^de'do'notappear toibevQifonn or comiec- 
ted^ The mok agreeable, though least in« 
habited^ part of the town is in the northerly 
$ide, where it advances into the country, in 
which quarter I observed some large md 
welUconstructed houses. Kingston ,is said 
to cbntain between twenty-six and twenty* 
6even thousand souls. From a slight 2ai4 
:very iQiperfect acquaintance with, th^ towns 
through which I passed in the West Indiesi 
I confess^ that, setting aside that hospitality 
of which they partake in common with.. th^ 
country, I have found very little in them to 
command my encomiums or excite my^ad^ 
miration. This perhaps may be in some 
measure ' owing to the predoixuiiant com- 
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-pleaittfiof their popwladon. • Certainly there 
^are also many local disadvantages which I 
J>efoj0 emimeratcd, and others which may 
he ^gned, for* the unfavourable appearance 
of their buildings in the West Indies. Yet 
the local obstacles may not be insurmount- 
^le, as the French, who generally fixed their 
abodes in the colonies for life, could boast 
of some handsome towns. They are said to 
have been more attentive to the construction 
^nd embellishment of :. their houses. Cape 
Francois and some other of their principal 
towns have been remarked by impartial ob- 
servers as possessing a decided superiority to 
those of the English. Of this, however, I 
had no opportunity of forming any judge- 
-ment. 

. Immediately on entering the country 
I found Jamaica in one convenience could 
boast a manifest ^^pre-eminence, when com- 
pared with the other islands I had seen, 
in the. excellence of its public roads. 
The dry weather which had prevailed 
jnight have been favourable to my impres- 
3 sion^ 
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momy Imt I dioD^ht the vrestan turnpike 
TOBdy leading on the south side of the island 
through Spani^ Town, ndght be ranked 
with the best highways I had seen ia 
Europe. 

Owing to the number of pens or pasture 
grounds with which this part of the island 
abounds, the face of the country is also ma- 
terially different from the windward islands 
before described ; and I betieve I may coi^ 
rectly say, I travelled nearly twenty miles in 
one of the most pojpulous parts of Jamaca, 
without passing by a angle sugar j^antation. 
jFrom Kkigston every one must be naturally 
tempted by the coolness and vicinity of the 
JLigany mountains to pay them an early vi»t; 
and I was the more solicitous to imdertake 
this journey (if a morning's ride may be so 
calledX as I was in hopes it might afford me 
a specimen of the beauty of the interior 
country. Rising before day, it is necessary 
for those who are not inured to the sun% 
heat to reach the foot of the mountains be- 
fore it appears i fpx it is usuiJ to ascend them 

on 
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Oft horseback^, sUd emx the ten^rature of 
climate they aflS^rd is not perfectly adapted 
tcf a Btitish consdtution# The country near 
Kingston wore a very sun-burnt appearance 
after a severe drought ; but as I approached 
the mountains the scenery became totally 
ch^uiged, and extremely pleasing to the eye* 
The rich soil of the Ligany was cbvared with 
tane fields, which gently rose in an iiiclined 
fk&ne to the perpendicular cliSs and base^ 
tnent of the ridge of mountains, eKhibidng 
a picttiresque contrast of lively green with 
Ae brown impending desert. The fertility 
of this part of the Ligany is greatly promoted 
by a stream issuing from the mountains, 
which from its elevation above the plain 
affords the means of irrigating the cultivated 
lands below. At the foot of the first hill, 
seven or eight miles from Kingston, it is ne- 
cessary for all those proceeding northward 
to quit their carriages, and continue thdr 
route on horseback. The road, however, 
for some miles appeared by no means im-* 

passable 
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passable for a cmiage^ and I rode op the 
ascent through the woods with much eaaeand 
satisfaction. ^ Qn quitting the plain you quit 
also the qultivated country; and although oql 
the first risings you may now and then catch 
a glance at the vivid cane fields beneath, ycjr, 
as you advance, one desert hill clothed in 
wood succeeds another, leaving dark, wild> 
Wd romantic vales between them. But the 
^enes after a fyrst impression have little nc^ 
velty to excite surprise, or variety to enliven 
(heir beauty. At a certain elevation this 
trees, as in all . mountainous countries,: h^^^ 
come dwarfish, till, as you continue ascend-i 
ing, they dwindle into bushes. To mount; 
therefore, to their summits can be a matter of 
little curiosity to any other than the botaniw 
or enthusiastic adnurer of nature .; and indeed 
at a great elevation (as I have experienced on 
the Alps), from the indistinctness with which 
tht objects are seen below, the picturesque 
beauty of the whole is very much lost in 
the extreme diminution of the parts. Aft^r 
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hanimg reached a connderable height^ the 
^mate became cool and grateful, and I 
found myself involred in a thick fog. As 
Ae sun rose, however, it. cleared away, and 
the air was singularly fine with a light breeze 
at north-west. The prospect before me af- 
fording nothing for the most part but a scene 
of wild woods and bleak uninhabited moun* 
tains, I turned towards the south, and beheld 
Kingston in a most majestic and expanded 
view below me. A beautiful enclosed plain, 
enlivened by cultivation, occu{)ied the inter- 
mediate and spacious landscape ; beyond it 
appeared the ocean, glistening to an im- 
measurable extent, while the brown inac- 
cessible mountains darkaied the fore ground 
of the picture. Although the sun was some 
hours high, the thermometer had not risen 
beyond seventy-two, and. I was . enabled to 
walk the greater part of the forenoon with 
little inconvemence ftom the heat. Within 
these few years past the number of ^offee 
plantations has been very much augmented 

in 
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in the island of Jamaica; 'wbkb^ amoBgtt 
other causes^ is attributed to the influence^ 
and example of the French emigrants from 
St. Domingo. It appears obvious from tfaa 
vast tracts of uncleared land in this moun« 
lams, whtre the climate is favourable to tfao 
production of coffee^ that these plantadons 
will become multiplied to a great extent, lot 
the south* western district of the ishnd, I mu 
^rstood that the rapid increase of coffise 
estates within the last twelvemcmth would 
justzly this expectation* In the part of the 
ligany mountains which I visited, some 
tracts of ground, rough and unpromising to 
appearance, had ji^ been cleared for tl^ 
purpose, and at no great distance to the 
south-east two very large and flourishing 
plantations have been within a few years 
established. But when a new source 0f 
profit is opened in this, as in every part of 
the New World that I have seen, so eagar 
is the spirit of enterprise and emulation, diat 
much individual embarrassme&t usually atf 

tends 
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tends those qieculatkms which essendalljr 
advance the general prosperity. The total 
amount of the exports of coffee from Ja« 
maica^ during the last year, ending the 30th 
of September 1802, amounted to near 
IS^OOOjOOOlbs.} which is nearly one-fourth/ 
more than the exports of that article during 
the preceding year. 

From the ligany mountains I beheld^ 
over a continued and undulating range c^ 
high land, the ^iral point of the Blue Moun«- 
tains, at that time free from clouds. The 
Utmost height of the peak is stated by Mr. 
Edwards at seven thousand four hundred and 
eighty-three feet. I was informed, however, 
but I do not know with what exactness, that 
it did not exceed seven thousand and sixty* 
seven. At half this elevation the trees, con* 
sisting^ principally, Ibdieve, of the juniper 
cedar and mountain mango, are of a dimi-*^ 
nished growth compared with those of the 
lower region ; but various species of shrubs, 
resembling the myrtle, clothed the moun<« 
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tains to th^ summits. A general topogrs^ 
phical view of Jamaica is given by an intelli- 
gent observer^ which, as it affords a distinct 
and accurate idea of it, I will transcribe. 
** The island/' he says*, " is of an irre- 

, gularly oval form, narrowest towards its ex- 
tremities. It lies injdirectly east and west ; 
and from one point to the other it is computed 
to be about one hundred and seventy miles, 
and t>etween fifty and sixty in its extreme 
breadth. The interior is principally occu- 
pied by an assemblage of bold and lofty 

" mountams, of various heights, shapes, and 
directions, and intersected by corresponding 
valleys. These moimtajns are chiefly covered 
with thick impenetrable woods, though masty 
of them have been cleared and cultivated; 
and the valleys are universally in a state of 
cultivation, except where, from the nature of 
the soil, they are incapable of b^ijig rendered 

* Lempriere on the Situation, Climate, and Diseases 
of Jamaica. 
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useful in that way. The pxincipal ridge erf 
these mountains '.runs east and. west, and 
foi^s a barrier between die nortih and scm& 
$ides of the island, admi^g of no co£imu'> 
nicadons, if we exc^t nan'ow breaks over 
ihe mountains, but by two dp^&s of no very 
considerable breadth, which are c<»nmanded 
by two adjoining heights. The mountains 
afford plains on the south side, in spine 
places, of about eight or ten n>iles between 

their terminadon and the sea, in others not $q 

*■ ' * 

fQUch, and on the north side the breadth of 
^ the plains is sdll less* Their exteat caE>« 
&ists princip^ly of their I^gth, which oh 
the south side in some parts is very con^ 
derable. It is pn these plains, or at the 
foot of the mountains, that all the towns and 
villages are placed.*' 

From Kingston a wide and excellent road 
leads through the pens or pasture grounds, 
along the plain^ on the south side of the 
mountains in a westerly direction. At aboi;^ 
$p: miles from the town you cross a larg^ 
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morass ot lagi^Uj as it is called in the Ian* 
guage of the country; and pursimig the 
same road about nx or sevoi miles further 
you arrive at «&* Jago de la Pega^ the seat 
of gov^iiment, usually adled Spani^ Town* 
At a small distance from the town you pass 
over the Rio (or river) Cobre, which issues 
from the north through a defile of the Ligany 
mountains, about three miles from Spanish 
Town, and winds, as its name (derived, I 
presume, from coluber^ a seipent) imports, 
towards Port- Royal harbour. The water 
when I passed was low, but the banks on each 
«ide bore evident traces* of its occasional 
height wd impetuosity, 

Spanish Town, founded by Diego the son 
tfi Columbus about the year 1520, is the 
most antient town in the Brid^ West Indies. 
It is situated on an devated part of the plain 
south of the mountains, at a small distance 
from the Rio Cobre, on its western bank, 
and a few miles from the entrance of diat 
tiver into the bay cm the ^esi of £ingstoo» 
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In the aouthem prospect appear two <xr tfaroe 
amsdl IhIIs, whkh intercept the view of the 
gea ; and on die north you behold the co&* 
dnuatbn of die chain of nearly uncultivated 
mountains, but not of the same height or 
grandeur as in die vicinity of die city. The 
most remarkable feature in Spanish Town m 
die square, which occupies its centre. .A 
large and stately brkk building with a por^ 
dco, the columns and vestibule of which are 
of white marUe, fronts on the westerly ade 
of the area. It Is named the King's Houses 
and was built, at the expense of the island^ 
for the accommodadon of the Gov^nor and 
his attendants. One side of the interior of 
this edifice is occupied by a qiacbus hall and 
gallery 9 designed for public occasbns; die 
rest is distributed in apartments for domes- 
tic uses, widi a suit of offices running paraU 
Id with die jnincipal structure in die reaur» 
The f resent Governor prefers, however, to 
this statdy mansion a rural retirement, s^ut 
thive taaiies distant, oa the south towards the 
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fiea^ when the duties of his s^bn admk cl^ 
Jiis absence from the seat of government 
Jk range of public buildingsr under the same 
roof, with arcades in fronts and divided intd 
offices for state purposes, and the sessions; of 
the Legislative Assembly and Supreme Court 
:of the Island^ face the King'sHouse, and ex<^ 
lend along the opposite side of the square! 
•One of the corresponding skies is occupbd 
by a colonnade,, in the centre of which standi 
a handsome pedestrian statue, erected to thft 
memory of Lord Rodney^ m gratitude for ha 
services and attachment to this island. 

The town,consisting of between five andsix 
hundred houses,is not irregularly laid out: but 
the streets are unpaved, and in. some parts 
«arrow and confined ; whilst a want of corn-* 
Ibrt, neatness, and uniformity in the houses^ 
and general aspect. of the place, will render 
it unpleasixig to those accustomed to the style 
of life and cleanliness of a northern clipiatei 
Spanish Town, however, during the sessibns 
of the Legislature^ assembles .all the,prind» 

pal 
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pal gentry of the island; and these trdpical 
inconveniences are compensated and for- 
gottaa by the ease, hoepitality, and lively 
intercourse which periodically gladden the 
seat of government of this opulent island. 
The population of Spanish Town was stated 
to me, I do not know with what exactness, 
at about 3000 souls, a great proportion of 
which number consists of people of colour. 
Some of the old houses were built by the 
Spaniards of brick, and, as a security against 
those earthquakes by which they are some- 
times shaken to their foundations, are sup- 
posed to have been underlaid with beams of 
lignum vita^. 

The parish church of St. Catharine, con- 
structed of brick, stands on the eastern side 
of the town, at a small distance from the 
river. It was erected in the year 1 720, on 
the ate of an old Spanish structure, and has 
nothhig remarkable in its exterior : but on 
looking through the interiorof this church, 
amongst the venerable remains of the gover- 

H nors 
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nors of Jamaica, I observed an ej^itaph, which 
I select from those better known, owing to 
its antiquity, and, I believe» historic truths 
It is inscribed on one of the stones constl; 
tuting the pavement of the altar piece, aa 
follows ; 

MistaJte nofj Reader^-K6t only the deceased 
Remains of the Honoralle Sir Thomas Mody^ 
ford, Bart, hut even the Soul and Life of 
all Jamaica^ who Jirst made it wfuU it . 
now is-^Here lies the lest and longest Go 
vernor, the most considerable Planter, the 
ablest and most upright Judge, this Island 
ever engoyed. He died the 2d of Sept. 1679* 

I was struck also with the following ani; 
mated character of a distinguished advocate : 

Near this Place are intenr€4 
The Memaias tf 
Hugh Lewis, Esa, 
Barrister at Law, Advocate General for this Ishmd, 

and 
Representative in Assembly for the Parish of Port Royals 
He was bom the 3d Auguit 1753. ; 
He died the 2^d January 17Q5. . 

Earbf 
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JSarly and tecUoiisly attacked to the Profession of the Laitft 

Which Nature,had prepared him to adorn. 

He cultivated her partial Endotvments 

With unremitting Assidait^T 

To a Vmce clear and strongi 

To Action graceful and affecting^ 

He added Knowledge the most accurate and extensive .♦ 

Superior, loth from Integrity and Abilities, 

To the Meanness of Sophistry^ 

His Arguments at the Bar were rational andforcHUi 

His Eloquence in the Senate dign^ed andpersicasive^ 

Thot^h his Merit raised him with unusuat Rapidity 

^ To- the highest Honors of his Prqfessi^n, 

Yet such was his Liberality and Condescension,, 

So truly benevolent was he and sincere, 

That he enjoyed the uncommon Felicity^ 

to be 

Ifnensjied hy any ^ 

The lOeUght and Admiration ^alL 

The profes^cm bf the law would have 
n^war ded such pretensiohi^ with an ample 
fortune ; for it is esteemed extremely lu- 
crative in this island. The principal busi ^ 
ness at present rests entirely in the hands of 
four or five distinguished barristers. 

h2 If 
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If the masters at certain periods of the years 
devote themselves in Spanish Town to the 
toils and exertion of business, t must not 
omit to mention the extraordinary exemp* 

^ tion from them enjoyed by their slaves during 
my short residence in this town. After 
Christmas, for several successive days, no- 
thing was heard through this merry metropolis 
but the squeaking of fiddles, and the shouts 
and laughteir of numerous throngs, which en- 
circle two or three distinguished buffoons 
and dancers belonging to every party. These 
select personages, who, like satyrs and bac- 
chantes, with the most animated gestures 

. and grotesque movements volunteer their 
exertions for the amusement and admiration 
of the lookers-on, generally ornament their 
sable figures with tinsel orawkward finery,and 
represent the characters of kin^s or heroes. 
A person must be dead to all sympathy who 
does not feel roused by the general sentiment 
of obstreperoiJs joy that pervades the country. 

The 
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The eflfects, however, I understood, are some 
times severely felt by the negroes, from the 
inflammation kindled in their blood by violent 
and unremitted exertions^ 

The scenery of the flat ia the vicinity of 
Spanish Town, where a great deal of land, 
which has been cleared, is suffered to grow 
up in coppice wood, is not unpleasing. 
Through a great extent of this plain the soil 
consists of the brick mould of Jamaica, per*- 
fectly adapted by nature for the manufacture 
of bricks. The pasture grounds, or fields, ar^ 
surrounded by a strong and convenient fen* 
cing of the blades of pengwyn*, occasionally 
intermixed with trees, much in the style 
of English l>edge-rows* The coppice ^oods 
^boimd with the cashatv\'y and on each sid^ 
of the road I observed the fragrant poponax^ 
smd the prickly tubes or stalks of a common 
(species of cactus \. I should not omit to^ 
jnention the majestic silk cotton trees, which 

"f^ ^romelia pinguin. f Mimosa cioerea. 

^ Cactus Pervivianus. 

often 
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often remain, as well as the cassia^ although 
the poet has interdicted them : 

'^ Nor let his nectar, nor his silken pods. 
The sweet-smeird cassia or vast ceiha spare*." 

One of these magnificent ceibas forms almost 
a complete canopy, with its branches, oyer the 
wide road from Spanish Town to Kingston. 

The birds which you commonly find on 
the plains are the mocking bird, a sort of gre- 
garious blackbird, and the Turkey buzzard, 
or carrion crow ofj Jamaica, which is esteem-, 
ed of so much consequence in cleansing the 
country from putrefying animal substances, 
that its life is protected by a law of the island* 
This large and tame bird of the vulturine spe- 
cies abounds in the fields. At sun-rise it 
appears generally to seat itself near the road 
on the limb of a tree, at que alas pandere ad^ 
a:stivum solem — drying its feathers after the 
dews of night preparatory to its flight. 

Most of our domestic animals imported 

* Grainger*6 Sugarcane, lib. i. 

into 
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iiito Jamaica h'av|& become nattiralked, and 
thrive apparently as well as in England. 
Some parts, particularly the parish of St. 
Anne on the north side of the island, where 
the herbage under the influence of seasonable 
rains is more luxuriant, are esteemed favour- 
able to the increase of black cattle. But the 
cflFect of the h^t on several northern strangers 
was remarkable. I saw a black horse in a 
friend's stable, which in the course of a few 
months had become perfectly brown ; and 
many of the imported sheep in his pen were 
half stript of their wool, which becomes 
gradually converted into hair. Of the tame 
fowls, galenas and turkeys seem most pro- 
lific, and best suited to the climate. 

I travelled some distance along the south 
ride from Spanish Town, and then proceeded* 
towards the mountains. The scenery of the 
plains was much the same ; but the Ligany 
^nd Blue Mountains, uniting to appearance 
in the distant view, assume a more majestic 
' character 
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characler as you recede from Spanish Towiu 
The brown angular and sterile projections of 
the latter, harmonizing with the woods of 
the Ligany and softened with a blue haze, 
seem to constitute one unbroken mass, which 
is capt by the clouds* 

The cane fields which I passed through in 
this palt of the island wore a most impro* 
mising aspect, owing to the severity of a long, 
ihough not unusual, drought. Nothing 
can be more tantalizing than the prospect by 
which the inhabitant of the south side of 
the island is incessantly deceived f for, during 
the serenity of the sky and that ste^ast glare 
of sunshine which consumes his canesi, the 
hills, at the dist^^e literally of a few hun- 
dred yards, ^^ for days involved in clouds 
brought down by the trade wind, and re^ 
freshed by plentiful rains. Not a drpp for 
many months had been felt on the plain, 
whilst I observed the sky continually lower? 
}ng and sheddipg tprre)its of rain oyer the 

inountains, 
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mountsuns. It is said that scarcel]f^ three 
crops in five are spared in this quarter of the 
island by the droughts. 

But the ride in a northern direction, 
through the defile of the mountains near 
SpanishTown, called the * sixteen miles walk/ 
presents a more gratifying scene. It is shown 
as one of the first objects of curiosity to ^ 
stranger who visits this part of the country ; 
and though, like all the grander passages 
in nature, it peculiarly excites our efforts to 
represent it, yet I feel too mu^h the feeble 
and limited powers of description to tliink, 
by a correct and adventurous outline, to com- 
municate any just idea of the variety, the 
strength and subtlety of the different com* 
bined objects which produce the great effects 
in picturesque scenes. After passing four or. 
five miles of the plain, or savannah, as it ~ is 
termed, at the approach or entrance of the 
mountain on the left you observe the effect of 
the Rio Cobre issuing into the plain, where 
it has washed away the soil, and wrought its 

passage 
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pAssagfe through a deep and extendve ravine* 
On the right you pass the first projection of 
the mountains advancing on the plain, in-^ 
t^rspersed with trees, and consisting of de- 
tached masses of calcareous rock, like the 
ruins of soihe hoary and embattled walls. 
The road then appears hewn through a solid 
ridge of mountains, rising almost perpendi- 
cularly on each side of the river, and leaving 
bnly a small space for its passage of many 
miles through these dark and romantic 
barriers separ^^ing the two great divisions of 
the island. The slopes and cliffs are for the 
iftost part covered with wood j but here and 
there you behold large fragments of the 
disjointed rocks which have tumbled into the 
midst of the Rio Cobre, foaming sometimes 
almost on a level with the road, and some- 
times at a considerable depth beneath. What 
singularly enriched the picture, in my eyes, • 
was the beautiful, new, and various foliage 
of the woods. But I passed them with too 
much rapidity to learn or distinguish the dif* 

ferent 
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ferent species of trees of which they werd 
composed. On the north side of this e^itrk" 
ordinary pass the strata of rocks, inclining 
considerably from the level of the river, 
, hang in a naked precipice on the left. A 
rich view of St. Thonfas in the Vale is then 
vnfolded, which, contrasted with the dark 
and romantic recess from whence you 
emerge, brings to mind the visionary de- 
scriptions of Arabian fables. The landscape 
of this interior country, surrounded by 
mountains, is extremely rich aud beautiful. 
It gives one some idea of the green cane 
fields and undulating hills gently rising one 
above the other towards the central moun- 
tains, which constitute the character of the 
scenery on the north side of the island which 
Mr. Edwards has so happily described. 

Jamaica is divided into three counties, 

which are subdivided into twenty parishes, 

containing thirty-four towns and villages, 

and consisting altogether of about three mil- 

3 lions 
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Kons and a half of acres, of which scarcely 
one-fourth part is supposed to be in cultiva- 
tion. The exports of last year (1 802) consist- 
ed of 1 29,544 hogsheads, 45,40.5 tierces, and 
2,403 barrels of sugar; 45,632 puncheons, 
2,073 hogsheads, 473 barrels, and 205 kegs 
of rum; 366 casks of molasses; 2,079 bags 
and 23 casks of ginger; 7,793 bags and 591 
casks of pimento; and 17,96 1,923 lbs. of 
coflfee. Considering this amount of property, 
and the maiiy eminent and wealthy families 
of Jamaica to be met with in every circle of 
fashion where the English language pre* 
vails, it is naturally a matter of some sur- 
prise to a stranger, who visits the island, to 
find it almost totally deserted by its principal 
inhabitants. In one of the northern and - 
richest districts, it is said that of eighty pro- 
prietors not three are to be found at this time 
on the spot. Their plantations continue un- 
der the management of agents, who, to im- 
prove theu- circumstances, $ubniit to atem» 

porary 
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porary banishment from their homes; whilst 
Jtll the wealth of the soil is transported and 
conisumed in remote countries. 

In the night and early part of the morning 
1 never experienced the least degree of in- 
convenience from the heat during my istay 
in Jamaica. But as the day advanced it 
sometimes grew oppressive, particularly as 
the wind inclined to the east. It is remarked 
by the inhabitants, that as the coolness of 
their winter depends on the northerly wind?, 
the temperature of this season corresponds 
generally with the state of the weather in 
North America. As the thermometer in 
the early part of this year had been deprest 
to a very unusual degree, as low as 64 in 
the morning Suring a north wind near Spa- 
nish Town, and several successive cold days 
bad been experienced, it induced us to be- 
Keve that the winter had been remarkably 
severe in North America. I was curi- 
ous, therefore, on my arrival afterwards in 
Carolina, to make inquiries on this subject ; 

and 
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tmd t found that in East l^lorida and- 
Georgia, about the time alluded to, a few 
days of rigorous frost had been experienced, 
though in the more northern parts of Ame* 
rica the winter had been esteemed rather mild 
than severe. From hence one sho\dd be 
led to conclude, that the cold air which wa^ 
felt in Jamaica mu^ have found its way from 
the southern parts of the continent* The 
I5ubject nuy be a matter of fallible specula* 
tion ; but as the intra-tropicai wind^ on this 
^e of the equator are ascribed to columns 
of cold air from the north, which as they ad- 
vance south, from the increased velocity d 
the earth's motion on its surface ^)pear to 
pdiss over us in a direcdon inclining easterly^ 
it may be asked. How can the north winds 
of Jamaica derive their source from a region 
lying in some degree to the westward of that 
island ? Perhaps it may be accounted for by 
adverting to the course of the winds in thd 
more northern latitudes. iFrom the whole 
line of coast of the United States they issue 

most 
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most violently through the winter from the 
north-west, and, progressing southerly, by 
degrees' assimie first a due north and then a 
north-eastern course. In the Florida stream, a 
little without the tropic, I encountered for se* 
reral successive days astrong wind from north 
and north north-east ; and about the ^m^ 
time, as I afterwards heard, a severe gale four 
degrees to (he northward in.thesaiA^ parallel 
qf longitude h^d been experienced from th^ 
north, and in the latitude of as"" still further 
north from the north w^st. 
. After a short stay in Jamaica, I snled for 
the Bfahama Island^ ; of whiclij sih^U pra» 
ceed tQ give a more p;irticular account. 
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CHAPTER V. 

f 9 

General description of the Bahama Islands* 

The Bahama Islands, which may be said 
to be comiected by Porto Rico and Saint 
Domingo with the series of Charibbean 
Islands, lie at a considerable distance to lee^ 
ward of them, in a diagonal line, running 

south-east and north-west, nearly seven hun** 

• 

died miles in extent, between the seventy- 
first and dghty-first degrees of west longi* 
tude, and the twenty-first and twenty-^ei^th 
degrees of north latitude. From the names 
given by the aborigines to the two largest 
islands situated at the north-westetfn extre- 
mity of the range, they have been slometimes 
called the Lucayas*^ or more generally J3a* 

hatnas^ 

* Or Lucayos. The Spanish geographers, speaking 
of the Lucajos in the earliest accounts^ confine them 

to 
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The greater islands^ of rathei* 
groupes of islands, may be esteemed four- 
teen in number. The smaller, it has been 
computed J amount to at least seven hundred ; 
though I suspect ^an exact enumeration of 
them, from the intricacy and subdivision of 
many of the islands comprehending rocks 
and sand-banks, would be an imdertaking 
scarcely worth the labour. 

Although the geographical divisions of the 
globe are generally founded on some ana- 

tiy three different cIu^bts, lying east of the Florida 
stream^ and admitting three distinct entrances into it^ 
at present called the Providence, the Santareeh, and , 
the Nicholas Channels. Under this Subdivision the 
Lucayos were described as the Bahamas^ the Organos, 
and the Islands of the Martyrs. Herrera, vol. ii* 
chap. 5. — ^It occurred to me, on recollecting. the .L^- 
cadia of the anlients, that these islands, which are 
also remarkable for a white calcareous rock, might 
have derived their name from the same quality* 
Lucaya or Yucaya, however, is an Indian word ; 
and it is fcaid the islands were generally called Lncaya$ 
by the natives. 

I i^ogy 



logy between the con^xmeat parts, as the 
Charibbean Island^, which may be clagsed 
together from their vokamc appearance, and 
the similarity of their climate and natural 
productions, it occurred to me, before I vi- 
sited the Bahama Islands, that on j^i^sing 
the north tropic, and traversing so great an 
extent of ocean as they occupy, some marked 
and essential differences would be found be- 
tween the islands at the two extremides of 
the chain : but in this I was deceived ; for, 
I believe, there are strong characteristic re- 
semblances ia climate, figure, soil, and in the 
animal, vegetable, and fossil kingdoms, which 
may properly serve* to unite them in the 
same family. - Lying, as they do, in one of 
the most serene, genial, and (through a great 
part of the year) ddUlgbtful climates in the 
world, and yielding by cultivation most of 
the Vegetable productions of the temperate 
as well as of the torrid zone, it might seem 
strange that they have not hitherto become 
generally settled. But from the intricacy of 

'the 
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the na^gation between them, as well as the 
unproductive nature, ot rather deficiency^ 
of the soil, they have attracted, perhaps, k^ 
notice than any other parts of the Briddh 
empire : I therefore determined to see as 
much of them a§ time and circumstances 
would admit, though with little other incen- 
tive or qualifioadon than curiosity to direct 
my inquiries. 

Thesesmall oblong bodies of land, bound- 
ing the Atlantic Occean on the north-east 
of the large bland of Cuba, and reaching 
over an extent of ocean commensurate with- 
k$ lengdi, rise almost perpendicularly from 
an immense depdi of water, and seem to have 
been formed, if. external appearances may 
be trusted, from an accumulation of shells or 
small calcareous grains of sand. The land ge- 
nerally seems low, and its surface and figure 
throughout the islands is very nearly the 
same. At the utmost depths to which the 
inhabitants have penetrated^ nothing lias been 

1 2 found 
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found but calcareous rock, ahd sometimes an 
intenhixture of shells. At a small distance 
from the shores a reef of rocks in many of 
the islands is observed to follow the direc- 
tion of the land, and form the boundary of 
the soundings: without this rampart the 
ocean is often immediately unfathomable j 
within it,' the bottom is either of a beauti- 
ful white sand, or chequered with heads (as 
they are termed) of rocks covered widi sea- 
weed. 

The principal is lands, or clusters of idands, 
to enumerate them in their longitudinal in- 
clination from south-east to north-west, are : 
!• Turks Islands. 

2. The Caucus or Gaicos. . 

3. TheHeneagas. : 

4. Mayaguana. 

5. Crooked Island Groupe. 
' 6. Long Island. 

7. Watlings. 
8t The Exumas. 
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9. Sl Salvador. 

10. Eleuthera and Harbour Island. 

11. Providence. 

12. Andros. 

. 1 3. Lucaya or Abaco. 

14. Bahama. 
Beadqs these islands, there are two ex- 
tensive sandbanks which underlay a wide ex- 
panse of ocean, called the Great and Little 
Bahama Banks, the boundaries of which 
are in many places marked by an indefinite 
number of quays* and islets. 

The 

* Quays are described as '* small sandy islands ap- 
pearing a little above the surf of the water, with only 
a few bushes or weeds upon them, and abounding 
(especially at any distance from the main) with turtle 
and amphibious animals. Tuitle choose the quietest 
and most unfrequented places for laying their eggs, 
which are to a vast number in the season, and the 
quays would be seldom seen but for this, except by 
pirates. Vessels from Jamaica and the otlier govem- 
ments make voyages to them, called Tui*tling. Some 
quays which have been in continual view, as tJiose 

nigh 
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The Bahamas mil be ev^* remarkable in 
the history of the New World, from having 
been first discovered by Columbus, on an ex- 
pedition of the greatest enterprise and im- 
portance that was ever undertakenon the seas. 
At that time they were filled with inhabi- 
tants, who welcomed his arrival on "their hum- 
ble shores with pleasure and hospitality^ 
But in a few years, as I shall have occasion 
to maition more particularly in the sequel, 
these islands were completely depopulated 
and forsaken till the conclusion of the 
American war ; since which they have af- 
forded many ot the distressed royalists a 
precarious andi perhaps, temporary settle- 
ment. 

The principal produce of the islands con- 
sists of cotton, salt, turtle, diflferait species 

liigh Jamaica^ are observed within oar time to be 
entirely washed away and lost, and others daily 
wasting." Introduction to a General History of the 
Pirates, by Capt. Johnson, page 24. 

of 
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of fruit, mahogany, dyeing and other woods 
or barks. A considerable source of profit is 
found by the maritime part of the commu- 
xiity, in administering to the distresses of 
those who are wrecked upon the numerous 
rocks and shoals with which these islands 
are beset. 

ProvidencCj being the present seat of 
government, concentrates all the trade and 
consequence of the islands ; and to this 
place I naturally directed my course, as 
the principal object of curiosity and source of 
information: but the want of any imme« 
diate communication, which detained me 
some considerable time in the out islands, 
afforded as well the opportunity of ex^ 
mining what occurred most worthy of ob- 
servation where I remained, as of collecting 
information near at hand, respecting* the 
islands which I passed withdut personal ob* 
servation. Of one or two of these islands 
my tour will famish a particular account ; 

and 
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and, I believe, from the great analogy they 
bear each other, a pretty correct .general 
idea of them all* But I will notice the 
principal islands before enumerated, and a 
few of the others as they engaged my at- 
tention in sailing through them towards 
Florida, beginning at the south-eastern extrq- 
niity, where they approach St. Dommgq. 
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1 . CHAPTER V!." 

 » 

Turks Islands. — Origin of this name. — Thepro^ 
cess of making salt. — Dispute relative to the 
colonial government of these islands. 

It may be said with respect to many of the 
Bahama Islands, that you have your choice 
of three names, given to them at different 
periods of time, by the English, the natives, 
and the Spaniards. The natives generally 
described them by some peculiarities which 
at present cannot always be learnt ; for their 
language has almost perished with their racew 
The denominations of the Spaniards^, which 
appear in the older charts, seem to have been 
arbitrary, and, like their dominion pver them, 
but transitory. The few English names 
which may be traced are founded on some 
natural allusion • made by our sailors, to 
whose roving and intrepid spirit we are in- 
debted for this colony ; its sands and rocky 
4 shores. 
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shores, abandonedand avoided by other na- 
tions, affording them for many yeais a h- 
vourite and congenial retreat. To them we 
may ascribe the present denomination of this 
small cluster of islands. In the old charts 
they are called Zfus Amanas by the Spani- 
ards, who derived that name, I believe, from 
the natives. They abound with a dwarfish 
species of the cactus {cactm coronatus or 
cactus nohilis ' of the botanists), vulgarly 
called the T\irh*s heady^hom a most striking 
and singular resemblanc^roe plant bears to 
a Turkish cap j which circumstance must 
have given rise to the present appellation *. 
One otherwise would be as little 13cely to 
guess at their proper location, as a post-mas- 
ter in England, who, not having heard of any 
cc^ony of the Grand Seignbr in the West 
Indies, sent off a letter directed, some years 

* In the French charts they are called Les Isles Tur^ 
ques ; and perhaps the French may be the authors of 
their present name* 

ago,. 
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ago, to a person in the Dirks Islands^ txx 
Constantinople. 

These small islands are of some consequence 
in this government, from the quantity of sak 
they produce in natural ponds. The calcar 
reaus rock, of which the land is composed^ 
lies generally in horizontal layers. From 
the violent action of the sea, which has 
evidently, and perhaps recently, beaten over 
them, the surface everywhere appears worn, 
fretted, and broken into holes, or often deep 
excavations : hence the ocean water finds a 
passage, and has formed in many parts of 
the interior extensive salinas or ponds* 
Although the inhabitants of the other islands, 
perhaps, amongst other causes, owing to a 
more northern position, have not hitherto 
much attended to the great natural advan- 
tage of their salt ponds, litde doubt seems 
at present entertained of their becoming a 
source of >considerable profit, from the quan* 
tity of salt produced, and the facility with 

which 
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. which It may be obtained. For early in the 
year, when the power of the sun begins to 
increase, accompanied with dry weather, the 
salt every where in these natural ponds be- 
gins to crystallize and subside in solid cakes. 
It remains then only to break the crystals, 
and rake the salt on shore; and by this easy 
mode a single labourer may rake from, forty 
to sixty bushels of salt in a day. The pro- 
cess, however, is facilitated by^making small 
pans, which as the salt is taken out may 
be replenished with brine from the pond. 
The two principal ponds from whence the 
salt is obtained in this clqster of islands lie at 
that which is called the Grand Turkj and 
at a smaller island called Salt Key^ on the 
south side of it. 

The island called Grand Turk may be 
about twelve miles long, and, at a mean, two 
miles broad from east to west. The soil, 
which is sandy, admits but of little cultiva- 
tion, aiid produces only a small quantity of 

Guinea 
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Guinea com, an agreeable and nutritiQils 
grain, which is universally cultivated through- 
out the Bahamas. 

The principal pond on the island is con- 
siderably more than a mile in length. There 
are also some of less note, and particularly 
one near a harbour on the east side of the 
Grand Turky from whence some small quan- 
tity of salt is obtained. 

The resident inhabitants are few in num- 
ber. Before the American war they amounted 
to labout . eighteen white heads of families 
and forty slaves ; since which period there 
probably has been litde increase. I mention 
tte resident inhabitants ; for in the early 
part of the year, when the salt begins to 
make, a number of jperiodical visitants^ frotti 
the Bermudas, come over for the purpose 
of raking it. All those who are present on- 
the, tenth of February being enumerated, 
allotments of the ponds are made, and staked 
off to each person in proportion to the num- 
ber of hands given in to be employed in rak- 
ing 
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ing salt for the ensuing season. The amount 
of these annual visitors cannot be calcubt^^ 
with precision. Early this year two hundred 
had arrived ; and I was informed diey some- 
times number between one and two thousand* 
The pans which the salt-rakers generally lay 
out are not all of equal dimensions, but de- 
pend on each individual's judjgment or exf 
perience. I saw, elsewhere, some nearly sixty 
feet square ; from whence it was calculated, 
I do not know with what exactness, diat at 
lea$t five hundred bushels of salt might be 
raked in a good season. But in Turks Islandt^ 
the pans are generally smaller: they arr 
filled with the brine about six inches deep, or 
SQ as to cover a man's ancles, and a move* 
able machine, like the wheel of a waters-mill, 
but turned by a handle, throws the wato* 
from the pond into a gutter, from which- 
the pan i$ conveniently and readily supplied*. 

* The salt now (March 1603) sells at one shiiling 
and eightpence sterling per bushel on the spot 

The 
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The Spaniards, who first discovered these 
islands^ more intent on the search of gold diaa 
of salt, passedv on to Cuba and SRi^panMa 
without effecting any settlement. Jt is little 
more than a century since they have been 
first visited or claimed by the English. The 
only Europeans who ev,er contested our pre* 
tension to the possession were the French : 
they sittacked it some years ago withbdt sue* 
cess. The right was afterwards discussed 
by the courts of the respective countries^ and 
the claims of the possessors admitted and 
sanctioned by the French government. 

A firee port is established at the Turks 
Islands, which admits the Americans, their 
principal customers, to carry away the salt 
in their own bottoms, subject to a duty of 
two sl\illings and sixpence Bahama currency 
(eight shillings to the dollar) per ton, payable 
to the crown. The receipts of the last year, at 
the office of the customs, amoimted to two 
thousand two hundred and thirty pounds 
sterling.^ The colonial government has also 

imposed 
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imposed a further duty on all salt exported ! 
but an exempdon is stretiuou^y claimed by 
tW inhabitants ; who disavow any connec-* 
lion with the Bahamas, ^d, although called 
upon by a law of the colony to delegate a 
representative to the assembly of the Legis- 
lature at Providence, Jhave totally refused to 
tecognise its authority. The circumstance of 
the annual migration of most of the inhabi- 
tants, the distance from the seat of the Baha-* 
mas* government, and the trade wind, which^ 
though favourable to reach Providence, 
renders the reciprocal communication both 
difficult and tedious, are reasons urged in 
fcivour of the convenience of attaching them 
to the colony of the Bermudas. It is also in- 
sisted that his Majesty has sanctioned them in 
a sort of palatinate government, by appoint- 
ing a person to reside there in the character 
of an agent of the crown. On the other side 
it is strongly contended, that this is merely 
a factious attempt to call in question a legi- 
timate authority from motives of private con- 
venience. 
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venience, which has eternally disgraced and 
embroiled our infant colonies* The ques- 
tion (which cannot be of very difficult solu- 
tion if the right is merely precarious) is sub- 
mitted to the proper tribunal, the King in 
council, and a speedy decision will probably 
put an end to this political dispute. 
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CHAPTER VtL 



The Cflicos* 



In proceeding towards Providence, the next 
collection of islands that you meet with, lying 
in a north-westerly direction from the Turks 
Islands, are called The Caicos^ or, as our 
sailors more familiarly pronounce them. 
The Caucus* Their name, I believe, is of In- 
dian origin, and may be derived from a species 
of native plum-tree* They lie in the form of 
a crescent opening to the south, and are se« 
parated from each other by narrow passages. 
Besides the Keys, or smaller islands, lying 
south, they are distinguished by the names of 
the West, the East, the Grand and Middle 
Caucus. The soil of the middle islands, which 
have principally invited settlement, (and p^- 
ticularly some spots of clay,) is. the most 
3 esteemed 
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esteemed of any in the Bahamas. There ar< 
two sugar plantations recently established at 
, the Caicos ; but the staple commodity pro-» 
duced is cotton. Of the general state of the 
agriculture of these and the other islands I 
shall be enabled to furnish' a cc^rect idea 
when speaking more particularly on the sub* 
ject hereafter, from authentic documents in 
the proceedings of the Legislature of the 
Bahamas, on a recent investigation of the 
subject. 

The di£fa*ent West India fruits come to 
perfection in these islands. I tasted some 
oranges produced at the Caicos of excellent 
flavour. Homed cattle, on a comparison with 
the adjacent islands, succeed well: and I 
saw some very good hogs bred there ; a spe» 
cies of stock which thrives most rentiarkably 
in all warm climates. 

Previous to the peace of Paris, in the year 
1783, when many royalists removed to the 
Bahamas, there were not more than thirty 
acres of land cleared in all the Caicos. But 

k2 in 
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in the course of five years succeeding, tweUe 
heads of families, and between two and three 
hundred slaves, were enumerated on the 
islands ; since which period I have not learnt 
the exact amount of the population. One 
gentleman alone, it is said, has six hundred 
negroes employed on his different planta- 
tions* But there is too much reason at pre- 
sent to anticipate a diminution rather than an 
increase of numbers. A port of entry is 
established at the Caicos, but they have not 
as yet sent any delegate to the General As- 
sembly at Providence. Although the land 
is rocky and much broken, the indefatigable 
inhabitants have made roads adapted for car- 
riages ; and if nature would smile on their 
meritorious efforts, it would soon become a 
populous and flourishing country : but, I am 
sorry to say, the prospect of the future is 
wrapt in a gloomy despondence. 

Various traces of the aborigines (who in 
numbers much exceeded any population 
likely to ensue) have been discovered at the 

Caicos : 
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Caicos : amongst others, utensils formed of 
clay, and a hatchet of stone curiously em- 
bossed with a dolphin's head. In a cave 
some sculls, I was informed, had been re- 
cently taken up, which, on being touched, 
inunediately mouldered to dust. An old 
road traversing one of the islands was also 
found by the first settlers, which they ascri- 
bed to the Indians ; for the Spaniards, al- 
though they exterminated the inhabitants, 
were indiflferent about their country, which 
they deemed not worth the possession. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
Heneagas. 

In a south-'westeriy direction from the Caicos 
Ke the two islands of Great and Little Inagua^ 
or, as, to accommodate them to an £ng&h 
pronunciation, they are now generally called, 
Heneauga or Heneaga. The original is a 
Spanish compound word, dignifying that 
^^ water is to be found thereof** which, to those 
who frequent the neighbouring scenes of 
flat and desert keys and sands, is an object of 
no small consequence. 

Great Heneaga has been hitherto but 
little known from any other circumstance 
than the number of shipwrecks which it has 
occasioned by its position at the mouth of 
the windward passage, the frequented straits 
between Cuba and Saint Domingo. A dan- 
gerous reef lies at some distance off the 

shore j 
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shore ; and, from the strength and uncer« 
taintyof the currents, vessels are contintraUy 
and unexpectedly driven upon it. In the 
month of August, in the year 1 800, the 
Lowesiojffe xmn^f'WSity and eight Jamaica 
ships, under, her convoyy were unfortu- 
nately cast away and destroyed on this 
treacherous coast. 

I passed the Great Heneaga on a very bois- 
tarous evening in February, towards dusk j 
and, being carried considerably to the west- 
ward of the strait course by a current from 
the east, had no opportunity of distinctly 
observing the land^ which was low and at 
some distance. A few days afterwards I was 
informed that two square-rigged vessels were 
just cast away on the reef;- and it was sup- 
posed bythecaptainof a small wreckingvessely 
who gave me the information, and had seen 
their boats upset, that the crews must have 
perished in attempting to land. He had en- 
deavoured to approach the wrecks, but was 
prevented by the violence of the wind, and 

the 
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die breakers on the reef intercepting the 
shore. Little hospitality at that time could 
have been expected on the island, as ,it was 
inhabited by only one fugitive outlaw from 
Long Island^ accused of having committed 
there a wanton murder on his innocent slaves. 
Some few families, it was said, were on the 
point of removing this year to Heneaga t 
for the Bahama Islands constitute as it were 
a large family ^ and though dispersed over 
an extended and thinly-peopled space, their 
individual projects and concerns are easily 
known to each other from water communition 
and the wreckers frequenting their harbours. 
The new settlers are invited to Heneaga 
principally by the salt-ponds, to which object 
the inhabitants of the Bahama Islands have 
this year (1803^ very generally turned their 
attention. 
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CHAPTER IX: 

The Hogsties. — Ragged Island. — Mayaguana. 

-^^The French Keys. 

The Hogsties.'^A.T the distance of about 
ten or twelve leagues to the northward or 
north north-west from Heneaga, are some 
small keys, with wings or reefs of rocks on 
each side in form of a horse-shoe, which 
admit a passage from the east, and form a 
sort of harbour. They are styled in the 
tVench charts ^^ Les Etoiles 'y* and by us, 
perhaps through reproach, " The HogstiesJ' 
Lying as they do in a very frequented part of 
this sea, I was surprised to find that neither 
Heneaga nor the Hogsties had as yet been 
correctly surveyed. They are minutely 
known only to those persons called wreckers, 
who are licensed by the Governor of the 

Bahamas, 
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Bahamas, and cruise amongst these islands 
for the benefit of salvage, which they receive 
on all property they may chance to rescue 
from the waves. Some cocoa-nut trees have 
lately been planted on one of these keys, as 
a warning to mariners ; but it is doubted 
whether the wreckers^ whose business it is 
to prey on the disasters of the unwary, will 
suffer them to grow up, even should the soil 
permit. Perhaps, however, this may be a 
surmise, originating in the prejudices and 
feelings of many of those who have been xm^ 
fortunate sufferers by shipwreck, and who 
generally inveigh against the rapacity of the 
In^eckers*. The merit and utility of a set 

of 

* Happening in the course of one of nay passages 
through the Bahamas to fall in with a wrecker, I held 
as long a conversation with him as his haste would 
permit, and was inquisitive on the subject of his occu» 
pation. I will set down the dialogue aa it took 
place. 

Q, From whence came you ? 

ji, (As it caught my ear) From Providence — ^last 

from 
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of men, however, cannot be denied, who, 
whatever may be their motive, with alacrity 

and 

from Philimingo Bay in Icumey (a familiar way of 
pronouncing Flamingo Bay in Exuma), 

^. Where are you bound to ? 

ji. On a racking voyage to Quby (Cuba) and the 
westward. 

Q, .Are there many of you in this quarter ? 

A, Morgan, I, and Phinander (Fernandez) : — ^parted 
company awhile ago. 

Q» What success in cruising ? 

A, Middling — but middling. 

Q. We have seen very few wreckers to- the east* 
ward — ^are there many to the westward ? 

ji. We lay with forty sail four months along 2%- 
riday shore. 

Q. Forty sail ? Th^i certainly you must have had 
many opportunities of being essentially serviceable to 
vessels passing the Gulf stream, by directing them to 
keep off from places of danger, witli which you mad© 
it your business to become acquainted ? 

A. Not much of that— they went on generally in 
the night. 

Q. But then you might have, afforded them timely 

notice, by making beacons on shore, or showing your 

lights ? ^ 

" A. No, 
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dnd courage continually encounter the hard- 
ships of a dangerous sea, to preserve the pro- 
perty, and often the lives, of their fellow- 
creatures from destruction. The inhabi- 
tants of the Bahama Islands, previous to the 
American war, when the loyali&ts from the 
southern part of the United States removed to 
them, and introduced the general cultivadoii 
of cotton, were pnncipally engaged in ai sea- 
faring life ; and, from a lively allusion to the 
large and beautiful species of shells ydth 
which their shores abound, by their visitors 
were nick-named Conchs* These are the per- 
sons generally employed, with their slaves, 
in the occupation of -wrecking ; and, if the 
many amusing stories related of them are 

ji. No^ no (laughing) : we always put them out for 
a better chance by night. 

Q. But would there not liave beenmor^ huioa- 
tiity in showing them their danger ? 

A, I did not go there for humanity : I went racking. 
(In truths as strong an apology as any that cajx be 
$ugge^tedfor it.) 

true. 
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true, they possess a distinguished share of 
the address and enterprise of Britisli sailors* 
It would be a little credulous to pay atten- 
tion to all the marvellous occurrences, which 
come to us often e3l:aggerated by the imagi- 
nations and vanity of the relators; but I 
heard a singular adventure from the person 
to whom it happened, attested by many pre- 
sent who were aciquainted with some of the 
circumstances, which may be worth repeating, 
as it serves to illustrate as well the hardships 
and dangers to which the Conchs are often 
exposed, as the resources with which they 
are enabled to surmount them. — A fisher- 
man at anchor in a boat, while attentively 
employed in casting his nets at a small di- 
stance from the shore of an adjacent island, 
towards the dusk of the evening was sur- 
prised by a sudden gust of wind coming oflF 
the land. His boat, notwithstanding all his 
exertions, was soon driven from her mooring, 
and, drifting before the wind out of sight of 
land, was exposed to the swell of an increas- 
ing 
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ing sea^ which overtopped and threatened to 
overwhehn her every instant as it passed. The 
boat continued, however, to float till the 
night was somewhat advanced ; and, in the 
awfiil aq>ectadon of his £ate, the fisherman, 
who now had scarcely any thoughts of re- 
lief, heard the sound of breakers at a distance* 
This, which at another time would have ex- 
cited the greatest alarm, afforded him at that 
desperate crisis a ray of hope. Scarcely had 
he begun to distinguish their foam in the 
darkness of the night, when he found him- 
self plunged into the midst of them, and his 
boat dashed upon the rocks on the eastern 
edge of the Great Bahama Bank. At a 
^mall distance from these rocks lay a key or 
bank called Ragged Island; and, floating 
almost senseless on the water, he was flung 
upon this desolate island. Though now pre- 
served from the waves, there was ndthar 
water nor food to be found on the key, 
which produced only a few fruitless shrubs. 
But sus he had been accustomed to dive for 
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conchs, which abound in many places on the 
coasts of the Bahamas^ he swam to some dt* 
staace from the shore, and fortunately, on 
searching the bottom, discovered a sufficient 
quantity of these shell-fish for his subsistence. 
For nearly six weeks he lived entirely on 
conchs, their liquor supplying the place of 
water. During that time^ having erected a 
signal on shore, be observed several vessels 
pass without noticing it : but so well recon- 
ciled had this Crusoe become to his desert 
island, that he declared, when taken off, had 
his wife been with him he could have lived 
very happily there for life, 

Mayaguana.^^lilie next island, proceed- 
ing in a north-west course from Turks 
Islands, which from its size would attract 
one's notice, is Mayaguana. Its south-we^ 
point lies west-north-west twenty-five leagues 
from the West Caicos, and eighteen leagues 
north-^ast by east from the Hogsties. As 
yet it is uninhabited, and known only tp 

mariners. 
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mariners. I met with two or three ssulors, 
part of the crew of a brigantine, which had 
just been cast away on its eastern point, who 
rejoiced in effecting an immediate escape in 
a wrecking-vessel from this wild and inhos- 
pitable spot. The Indian name which it 
bears seems derived from some qualification 
of the word Guana, an animal of the lizard 
tribe, found in the holes of the rocks in, I 
believe, all these islands. In the cultivated 
parts the guanas soon disappear, as they are 
easily taken, and their flesh is much esteemed 
by the negroes. 

7%e French Keys. — ^North-west by north, 
eight leagues from the south-west point of 
Mayaguana, lie some dangerous islets called 
The French Keys, which I have notic^ 
from the extreme inaccuracy with which 
they are laid down in ttiost of the charts. 
I am not certain how for the bearing, which 
I have mentioned on the information of an 
intelligent observer, may be correct j but their 

actual 
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actual position, it is to be hoped, will be soon 
made known by a gentleman* of one of the 
neighbouring islands, who, from ^ taste as 
well as local and scientific knowledge, is 
Kkely :8pon to reiser an essential service to 
die world, in publishing an accurate survey 
of these frequented passages through the 
Bahama Islands* 

' The winter is n6t the most agreeable time 
to navigate these se£[s ; for although the 
seascmis not so uniformly bqisterous ^ ia 
the northern latitudes, and the trade-wiiid, 
with some tendency to the north, for the 
most part continues to blow, yet there is 
great inconstancy m the weather and un« 
certainty in the currents, I had the fortune 
in the first part of my voyage to be at sea in 
a good ship with able seamen ^ but I was 
surprised to find that the intricate navigation 
of these islands is very often undertaken by 
those who have never visited them before, 

"* Colonel Douglas^ of Crooked Island. 

I. and 
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and who, dierefpr^, musHn a great measure 
trust to charts and sailing-instnictions to find 
Aeir way/ Such is particulariy die case 
with the Americans ; and, in coiise(|uence 
<>f thdr temerity, the dangerous passages are 
^ewed with wrecks of th^ vessels. Nor 
wffl the most expm^ced, from the great 
variation at this season in the strength and 
setting of the currents, place their chief re- 
liance on any thing but a good looho^i 
which awakens ei^ery <me to personal db* 
servadoa. 
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Chapter x. 

(looked Island. — CAstle Isktnd^^^Tke autkof' 
lands at PoriUmd Harhmr.-^DeMCfiptim of 

' the leMch and salt^pond.'^General view qf 
the comitry. — Pittas Toum.-^oumey across 
Crooked Island^-^Sow^ account of its ruUiital 
productions^ 

Castk Jifcmcf.— •Having spetit a nesdess 
taght Hi partaking jof tbe vlgiknce and soUci-^ 
tude of the pilots and jporing over our inac- 
curate char^, I was rei])qi(ied at die dght o£ 
sooie low landi -which pitored to be Casde 
Island, about fifteen of dxteen leagues 
south-west from the French Keys. As the 
sun rote w^ discovered at no great distalice 
a large white rodt, vihkljL iappearedndt unlike 
an old casde, and justl^r gave its present ap* 
pellarion.to the key or island lying west of 
it. It was highly gratifying as we' came 
within M mile or two of the shore to be 
relieved from a tossing sea ; and die bnght 

h2 strand 
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Strand which surrounded Castle Island had 
a beautiful effect over the surface of the 
smooth water, ^hich now became green as 
we , approached the shore. It is extranely 
satisfectory to the mariner when some natural 
feature^ such as the Castle roclc, can be found 
to denote the land ; for by that circumstance 
aldiie persons ignorant,; as we were, of the 
general figure of the island can distinguish 
it ^^th:ceminty fe>m some smafler islands 
lyioig- tb the west^^ and named by the Spa- 
niards Mra pervos^jsigBolpxig in thdor ian-^ 
guage^^ take care.ofiyoursclves j'* an injunc- 
tion, ^o6gh necessary' amongst these islamis 
in geneiftl^ yet more applicable to the J^ench 
Key$^iheHogstiesy2a\d MayagiLimak 

Crooked Islcmd.'^To the north, adjdiii- 
ing Castle' Island, lies. Crooked Idand, &* 
scribed in different charts as Fem^idez*, 

^lliis name, I heard; waff given to it from the 
circumstance of a sailor of that name having been 
wrecked on the coast^ who e)0tuiU6d fix sonae months 
aloue on the. island. 

Sumana^ 
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Sumana*j Fortune Island tj and nlor^ re- 
cendy, I apprehend, Crooked Island.. At 
first the great body of the land was supposed 
to form one connected island ; but, though 
since dicovered to be separated by a narrow 
channel, it still retains a name descriptive of 
a part instead of the whole. 

I landed at a beach on the ndrth part of 
Crooked Island, near a ^tuation designated 
for a .town to be named after Mr. Pitt. 
At a distance we observed the waving pal- 
mettos along the strand of an open bay, the 
white bottom of which, as we came in, was 
visible at many fathoms' depth through the 
transparent ocean. Indeed, so remarkably 

•* AUaoocTs Keys, a barren strip of land lying 
twelve leagues east-noith-east from tlie Bird Rock^ 
IS more generally described by this Indian name in the 
French charts, but it is very probably the true original 
name of Crooked Island. 

f This name is applicable to the adjacent key;, 
cs^'^di Long Key. 

is 
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18 this the case, that sometimes the captains 
of strange vessels can hardly he prevailed 
\ipon to stand in and ancbor as near the shore 
^ a just caution would allow them. I walked 
over the sandy beach to a large pond, on 
which I was so fortunate as to meet a worthy 
and respectable planter of these islands, oc- 
cupied, with his negroes, in laying out the 
salt-pans for the ensuing season's raking. 
On my way I passed by a great number of ve- 
getable productions entirely new to me, of 
which the scientific world, perhaps, needs 
no description ; but the names and properties 
of which I afterwards took considerable, but 
often un^ucce$sful, pains to learn. I observed 
amongst those J knew particularly, an abun- 
dance of the wild lemon, which shot it^ 
tendrils creeping a^png the ground so as to in- 
tercept my passage j also a number of bushes 
(^Gardenia) described by vCatesby, loaded 
Wth the seven-year apples, which derive that 
RSruefromAeteOiousi^gth of time, near 

eight: 
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ttght months, which the fruk requkes fo 
Tipea ; and tbd red mlmgjrovey or seia-^de 
grape, as it is ccnnmoaly called, in the West 
Indies. The beauty and variety of nlany of 
these new aapiaimtances of ddb:ate fidiage 
rety much gratified my eyes, I proceeded 
along the level shore of the pond from 
whence the inhabitaB*8 ware tten, for the 
first time, attempting to make sak. It was 
fringed with button-wood or the limbs aS 
mangroves* interwoven and over-arching 
the entrance into the adjoining wood. I 
observed the shells of an amazing number of 
land-crabs, abounding in most or all of these 

* This mangrove is described by Dr. Bancroft, who 
gives a correct idea o^ the tree. It arises from several 
strong ligneou» roots which emerge above the siir- 
feceiof the earth two or ^ee yards before they unite 
at the trunk. From hence several tough shoots ger* 
minate, and, descending, take root. A.s the tree in- 
creases in height they become more numerous, and 
are seen in great numbers descending, not only from 
the trunk but from its more ekvated branches, like 
o many ropes^^-^Natuxd History of Guljina* 

inlands 
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Mands on the first settlement These ex* 
livias I had suspected were deported there 
by the animals at the time of spawnings 
when theypay their periodical vidts to the sea-^ 
side and change thdr shells ; but my intelli-'' 
gent companion understood that they had 
destroyed themselves by drinking the brine. 
Towards the head of the pond, at that time 
dry, we perceived the spring from whence 
It was supplied with water from the sea, in- 
sinuating itself at high tides through the 
rocky bottom. 

From the discovery of Columbus for nearly 
three hundred years these islands had con- 
tinued almost in a desert state, till at the 
conclusion of the American war many of the 
fugitive loyalists from Georgia and South 
Carolina, who had first taken refuge in East 
Florida, from the cession of that coimtry to 
the Spaniards, and the constancy of their at* 
tichment to Great Britain, were constrained 
to emigrate to the Bahamas. The .land, being 
rocky^ with a light vegetable dust or mould 

and 
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and small timber, was easily cleared o its 
wood, and found apparently well suited to the 
ctdtivationof cotton. In the courseof fourteen 
or fifteen years from this period, forty planta* 
tions, with between two and three thousand 
acres of cotton fields, and one thousand ne- 
groes, were enumerated on Crookfed Island. 

The next day I crossed the salt-pond to the 
dwelling-house and negro-huts of a planta* 
tion situated on an adjoining hill. From this 
«pot theprospect, though wild, was extremely 
agreeable, commanding a pretty extensive 
view of the salt-pond, the beach covered 
with nodding palmettos, and the green bay, 
called Portland Harbour, on which 'I landed. 
A mild and serene sky spread a genial in- 
fluence over the land, which was clothed 
with verdure, whilst the agitated ocean at a 
distance broke over the reef that presented a 
barrier to its fury along the northern coast. 
Turning to the east, and perceiving scarcely 
any trace of population through the expanse 
q{ country before me, I was content for 

some 
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some time to gaze on the vnlA magmficdice 
of nature^s works, no iess delightfulfrom their 
' notdty than variety. Descending then to 
the plam below, and proceeding over a 
broken surface of rocks into the interior of 
the country, I beheld some extensive fields 
originally planted with cotton, but which, 
firom the failure of crops, were now abandon- 
ed, and had become covered with a luxuriant 
growth of indigenous shrubs and plants, of 
which the most numerous appeared to be the 
sage tree (Lantana) and the wild tobacco 
^Solanum); and here and there the wild 
coflfee {Psychotria). They were frequented 
only by a small and lively species of the 
hununing bird and the ground dove of the 
Charibbean Islands {Turtur passerina% 
whose complaining and tender notes were 
well adapted to the solemnity of a deserted 
covmtry. The moderation of the heat, and 
the beauty of many natural productions^ are 
circumstances which undoubtedly tend to 
make these islands a more agreeable abode to 

an 
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lui European than any othqr part of the West 
Indies. But it was impossible to behol4 
^thout regret many amiable and industrious 
planters, who, havingbeen twice driven from 
their homes, and deluded by a decatful pro^ 
^ect of prosperity, were now sinking into 
ruin from which no exertion on the spot 
could effectually relieve them. Although 
nature in all these islands spontaneously 
brings forth many vegetables, both ciuious 
5md beautiful, she has hitherto refused tp 
resign herself to continued cultivation. Th$ 
exotics which are introduced seem feebly 
and xmsuccessfuUy to struggle with cold 
winds, the droughts, and unfriendly seasons ; 
whilst a crop of hereditary and worthles$ 
weeds take.possession of the soil prepared foir 
cultivation, and extract all its nourishment 
to administer fertility, as they decay, to the 
jiative and unprofitable forest trees succeed-^ 
|ng them, the elemi, silver-leaved palmettos, 
Sind hungry aborigiaes of the rocks. 

The, nprth division of Crooked Island is 
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an oblong body of land, running about thirty 
miles eastward or east by south from Pitt's 
Town to the channel near Acklin's Key, 
which, stretching something more than the 
same distance southerly, forms almost a 
right angle with the northern division of the 
colony. The breadth of the Bahama Islands, 
in general, is very inconsiderable compared 
with their length. I should suppose the 
mean breadth of Crooked Island is about one- 
eighth of its length : but the figure is too 
irregular to admit of any precise admeasure- 
ment, being divided on the southern side by a 
considerable inlet. A bridle road runs along 
the north shore of Crooked Island from 
the site of Pitt's Town to j4cklin*s Straits, 
and a ridge of hills extends in its longitu- 
dinal direction through the centre of the 
island. The best land is found on the top 
or on the slope of the yoke of hills, and the 
planters' houses are mostly situated there, 
with avenues communicating in direct lines 
with the road. 

The. 



The west point of North Crooked feland 
is extremely well known to all who have 
taken this passage, from a small bank called 
the Bird Rock projected at a little distance 
from the shore, and lying, according to late 
and exact observations, in latitude twenty- 
two forty-dght north, and longitude seventy* 
three fifty-five west. Pittas Toum^ which 
has been laid out nearly opposite to the 
Bird Rock by a worthy and indefatigable 
gentleman : of Providence, the principal 
planter on' this 'island, is expected from its 
situation to became a place of some note. 
One cannot sufficiently applaud the enthu* 
siasm with which plans are projected, and 
the facility with which the inhabitants of this 
part of the world can turn their views to new 
objects of profitable experiment. They 
measure an extent of country embracing 
many hundred miles in their speculations, 
and are as much alive to all its means and 
relations as prbfest directors of state affairs. 
Information is therefore easily obtained ; and 

it 
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It remains only to exercise a good share oi 
caution in admitting vAat may turn out to 
be erroneous. From present apf>earance$ 
there is every reason to hope that Pittas Town 
will become a station of some importance id 
the Bahamas. The passage is much fre^ 
quented by the Americans and Jamaica-mafu 
The packet on her return from Kingston Id 
Engknd touches here with a monthly mail 
irom Europe ioEui Jsonaica ; and vessels are 
often seen passing and repassing along its 
white and syhran coast, themgh, from its- 
hitherto uncultivated resources, it scarcely 
ever happened, during my stay near Pitt' 
Town, that they were tempted to come to 
anchor or send a boat on shore. Remote 
as this situation is from Providence, so much 
k t!he distance 'abridged by the convenience 
of water-coramOTiicatk)n, and the loco-motive 
jbs^bifs of the planters, that they talk of going 
t0 to^mj as they often term a voyage to 
Providence, with the same familiarity as an 
inhabitant of Greenwich or Hampstead, of 
4 . paying 
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paying his daily visit to London. Indeed^ 
with the assistance of a good trade-wind»* 
which is rarely wanting, it may be dcMie ia 
less than forty'-eight hours j sed revocare 
gradum — hoc opus^ hie labor est ; and many 
arduous days may be required to surmount 
die winds and currents which oppose a 
xetum. 

To the south of North Crooked Island- 
Tops a long slip of uncultivated land called 
Lang Key^ containing some extensive salt- 
ponds, from whence one gentleman^ with the 
assistance of a gang of forty negroes, raked 
Airty-fwe thousand budxels of salt during 
the last season in the space of a few months* 
This successful beginning had very much 
exdted the emulation of the other planters 
on Crodked Island when I visited it, and they 
had lined the shore of the pond near Pitt'a 
Town with pans for the purpose of making 
a similar attempt in that quarter during the 
ensuing season, although some apprehen- 
sions were entertaiQied of their success to the 
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extent at least of the hopes of m^y m# 
dividuals who had embaiiced in the !ex^ 
periment. 

I found the plantations on Crooked Island 
fbr the most part deserted ; and the pro-i 
pmtors whom I visited were generally in a 
state of despondence, in an agricultural point 
of view, as to the future. Some expectations 
were still entertained of the other part of the 
colony : whether it is that we are always 
diqK)sed to prefer what we last see, or "trust 
most to what we know the least*,** according 
to the o{»mon of a profound observer of hu«. 
tpan nature, the planters have either all re- 
moved, or talk of removing, to Acklin's Key. 

Being detained some weeks^ at Crooked 
Island for want of any opportunity to proceed 
towards Providence, I was glad to embrace 
an oflFer which was obligingly made me, of 
accompanying a gentleman to his plantation 
on Acklin's Island, of which I had heard so 

* Super Invisjs et incognitis rebus magis confida* 
mas, &c. — Caesar de Bello Gallico. 
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much ; and I ik^ tbe more pteadeil, us In so 
doing it was necessary to traverse the whole 
extaat of khe northero island* 

IPreyious to my departure t took occasion 
to visit a great oiatural cuiiosity, an exten* 
siv^ excaya^ipa of the rocks, which., froin th^ 
«jBigulaar ifesemblance of its interior to some 
old dilapidated atructui:^, very roxtdti reniinided 
me of .096 of Mrs. Hadcliff's ruinous aod 
mysterio-us casties. At the base of a tjaft 
fedng die shore» the rotk, which is of a kose 
aiobdiiiafele texture, appears to bme been ex* 
posed to the vkdent actaon of the breakers^ 
and die jcavkies have been shaped in gro« 
tesque £gui^, and endxissed or wrought 
into holes, every where smoothed by the 
|aQ3d)ent water. The principal cave is at 
^ome few paces from thb beaudfid grotto, 
^& wluch it has apparently no communi- 
cs^n^ and you are djliged to enter it by 
descending from an aperture in the rock 
above. Widun this cave the devastaticm of 
thews^ter, ^^rident in various places .through- 
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Out the island, has left more rem^kabt^ 
traces. In some spots the top appears as if 
completely demolished, in others it is worn 
and fretted into regular cavities and shapes, 
giving it aii air of Gothic ceiling, and the 
stalactites and incrustations on the side walls 
(if they may be so called) have a damp and 
mouldy sq>peairance, tinged with occasional 
hues of green and light blue. In various 
parts the wild fig-trees, which are parti- 
cularly fond of moisture, have penetrated 
into the recesses, and shot their bearded roots 
like clusters of colunms on the sides or 
through the holes in the roof, which admit 
the light and in some places the sun's rays. 
It extends in a variety of capricious and ro- 
mantic figures to a distance which has never 
been yet traced ; and the imagination, prone 
to the marvellous, has led some persons to 
believe that it runs nearly across the islstnd. 
The bottom was covered with a concretion, 
many feet deep, of some elastic substance 
resembling mould, but which is not possessed^ 

of 
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of any vegetative powen A philosophic gen> 
tleman conceived it was an accumulation for 
many agesof the dung of the bats whichswarm 
in the dark recesses of this singular cave. Per^ 
baps it might be goingtoo far back for a cause^ 
to ascribe it to a deposit of marine substances 
at some very remote period by the sea# 

After spending a few days in the vicinity 
of Pitt's Town, I proceeded over the re* 
mainder of the island on my way to Acklin's. 
Few objects occur, however, in a country so 
recently brought into cultivation, to excite 
jnuch curiosity by the description or in- 
terest in the detail. In a general survey 
of the natural state of the islands, the 
most curious and interesting part of the sub- 
ject would require the observation of a bo- 
tanist ; though a great proportion of the 
•native plants are, I believe, specifically the 
same as those of the southern islands. In 
its fossil productions little appears to deserve 
,the attention of the mineralogist but a cal* 
careous rock, at times of the hardness and 
consistency of Portland stone, but some- 

M 2 times 
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tmies lesjiftking smaH, loose, smd rounded 
grains on the fracture, and often a concretion 
of drdls preserving part tH their organic , 
forms entire. Every v^ere the surface 
has strong apparen t traces of the action of 
crater. 

The woods through which I passed were 
cf so smdl a growth as to appear IS^e one 
tontinued and beautiful diirubbery, extending, 
with little intermission, firom the place of my 
departure to the verge of AckKn's Channel. 
These, diminutive forest trees, which, from 
1?te rocky nature of the soil, are mosdy of a 
knotty and stimted growth, are not only re- 
markable for thdr delicate foKage but strong 
aromatic odour, often combined (if I did not 
mistake the cause) with some rank exhala- 
tion from the rodcs, sHi^ar to what I had re- 
marked amongst large fragments of coni 
recently taken from a quarry at Bafbadoes/ 
In matiy parts of the country I passed by 
succesave heaps of loose stones thrown toge- 
ther by the aborigines, who, it is supposed, 
had begun pretty extensivdly to cuWvate the 
4 ground. 
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ground* The populadoQ of these islands 
at the time of their discovery ,» more thaa 
double to what it is now^ afibrds the strong* 
est reason to justify that presumption ; since 
they were not suspected, like their southern 
neighboiurs, of sub^ting by war^ or on the 
flesh of their own species ; and the wild ani- 
mals in these islands are no where very nu- 
merous*. 

I saw many heads of their axes, wrought 
from a siliceous stone not met with in the 
Bahamas, which had been found among the 
rocks; but the memorials of their race are too 
scanty and unsatisfactory to admit of much 
speculation, as for a long succession of 
years no individual inhabited this island to 
preserve even by oral tradition the memory of 
the past. 

On passing over the island I was enter* 
tained by a very intelligent gentleman (Co- 

*The only tame animals they possessed were, it is 
said, parrots, and dogs wfaidi £d not bark. They cul- 
tivated some ^cies of gr»n^ probably maize. 
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lonel DouglasX whose house, on the top of 
the ridge of hills, commands a fine view of 
the sea. Nothing could surpass the beauty 
and serenity of the morning after my arrival, 
and I beheld with great pleasure the many 
curiosities in the vegetable kingdom which 
Colonel Douglas pointed out to me. In his 
garden was the Cactus cochinilifer^ one of the 
species of plants sent over by Dr. Anderson 
from the botanic garden ' at St. Vincent's, 
which he judiciously conceived might be 
found worthy the attention of the inhabitants 
of the Bahamas. The prickly pear grows 
luxuriantly all over the island ; and every ap- 
pearance would justify an expectation that 
this plant of the same species might be pro- 
pagated \dth success. The cochenille, 
which subsists upon the fruit, has not how- 
ever been introduced, and there are as yet 
no sufficient grounds to pronounce on the 
probable result of the experiment. The 
wild pimento, a species of the allspice of Ja^ 
injdca, is seen in jibundance all over the 
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island ; and Colonel Douglas showed me 
the Canella alhu^ or wild cinnamon, which is 
also a native shrub, though so not common on 
this island, perhaps irom the avidity with 
which at some former period it was sought 
after. But the speculative and intelligent 
planters have not found any of their native 
shrubs, as yet, objects worthy of their atten- 
tion J although they seem generally con- 
scious that experiments determining their 
possible value have not been fully or exten- 
sively made. Notwithstanding the unpro- 
fitable nature of the before-mentioned pro- 
ductions, the inhabitants on their first settle- 
ment were by no means destitute of some 
valuable resources in the vegetable kingdom. 
There being no fresh water streams in the 
island before they had provided themfelves 
with wells, which it is found necessary to dig 
at a considerable depth in the high situations 
on the ridge, a sort of the Anana ( Fiscum 
caryophylloides maximum^ of the family of 
mistletoe, described by Sir Hans Sloane)^ 

growing 
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groimg on the limbs of various trees (aad 
from Aat circumstance the French hav^ 
fancifully called it the Anana perroqziei)^ af- 
forded the early viators, as it did the Indians 
in Jamaica, and &e Msu'oons their successors 
in the woock, a supply df ram water, which 
this plant retains in the compact cluster of 
its leaves. The small palmetto*, which 
covers the shores and all the sandy tracts of 
land in thar vicinity, supplied them with sm 
abundant and convenient thatching for thdr 
houses, still generally used as a covering 
for the negro huts. The torch, or candle^ 
wood of the islands, as it is csdled, from a 
strong bituminous quality of the wood, 
answered the purpose, in some respects, of 
candles. Tht buUter bought another indi- 
genous shrub, and so named from the gloss 

* There is another kind of the palm-tree common 
! in the low and moist parts of the island, which I be^ 

I fieve is^ called the hog-paknettD> although it docs 

not possess 90 decidedly the fan-leaf or distinctive 

cluuraGter of the palmetto; ^ 

or 
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or greasy sur&ce of its lea£^ vras fotnid a very 
BUtntiom food for cattle» The cork^wood 
afforded a substitute for cork, used by the 
xiegroes primapally in setting their nets f and, 
what was of no small importance to persons 
exposed in clearing the land to a tropical sun, 
the Croton cascarilla * was found almost as 
effectual in the intermittent fever as Jesuits^ 
Bark. 

In riding over hfe grounds. Colonel Douglas 
showed me a spot where he was encamped 
with two or three^ncgroes when first survey- 
ing the island before any settlements had 
beai effected on it. He remained for some 
days totally alone in the wilderness, without 
a vessel, in case of emergency, to carry him 
off*; yet he fek, as he assured me, not th€^ 
least apprehension for the fidelity of h^ 
slaves, who niust have* been conscious of hk 
helpless dtuation. This sense of security at 
least argued' the courage and humanity of i^ 
master ; but^ in these solitary regions, that 

^Or£leuthetia> described in chap. xvi. 
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superiority of Acuities which the negro per- 
ceives in the white man overcomes every 
t thought of independence, and, destitute (^ 
the means of subsistence by his own unas- 
sisted efforts, induces him to look up to his 
master for security and support. Colonel 
Douglas had been constantly employed with 
his whole gang during the early part of the 
day in destroying the insects which very 
much affected his cotton this year. After the 
dangers and difficulties of effecting a settle-- 
ment in a new country have been surmounted, 
and the planter has just begun to reap the 
fruits of his labours, it must be extremely 
mortifying to find that nature presents ob- 
stacles not only unlooked for but insupe- 
rable; whilst, having vested his whole capital 
in a fallacious speculation, he feels himself de- 
prived of the means even of transporting 
himself and his family from the scene of this 
unmerited ruin and disappointmait. In the 
years 1788 and 1794 the chenille destroyed, 
it is computed, two-thirds of the crop 

of 
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of cotton on this island : and the red bug, 
an insect no less destructive, notwithstand- 
ing every exertion has been made to remove 
it, has stained the cotton so much in some 
places this year as to render it of little or no 
value. Indeed so discouraging are appear- 
ances, that it is difficult at present to surmise 
by what intervention of fortune or change 
of circumstances many of these islands will 
be prevented from becoming a second time 
depopulated. 

Of the curious and medicinal plants which 
are natives of Crooked Island, the following 
were pointed out to me; viz. the Palma 
Christie hore-hound, vervains, China ,root, 
squills, milk wood (efficacious in the cure of 
worms), and capillair ; also a plant which 
they call Tea^ besides various others the 
names of which were imknown. On an in- 
let on the south side of this island I visited 
a ship-yard lately established, where one small 
vessel has been constructed and another is 
now on the stocks. ^The ribs and beams of 

these 
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these vessels are of the timber of the couatrjf 
(in that which was building principally ma* 
)K)gany); but there are no trees c^ such 
quality and dimensions as will afford a supply 
of boards and sheathing, which must be im- 
ported from North America. The head car- 
penter was a negro; and two of his young ap- 
{Hrentices, negro boys^ had entered with such 
;£eal and anulation into the employment^ 
ihat, stealing at their leisure hours into a 
secret part of the wood, they had laid the 
plan of a boat, and nearly finished it in a 
very good style, before the master, had enter- 
tained any suspicion of their employment. 
Indeed the negroes in the Bahama Islands 
discover, in general, more spirit and exer- 
tion than in the southern parts of the West 
Indies. Something perhaps may be attri- 
buted to a more inv%orating climate as a phy- 
sical cause ; but I believe more is due to the 
circumstances in which they are placed. 
Their labour k allotted to ihsm daily and in- 
dividually, according to their strength i and 
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if tfaey'are so tffligent as to have finished it s* 
an early hour, the rest of the day is allowed 
to them for amusement or their private con* 
cems. The master also frequently superin- 
tends them himself; and therefpre it rarely 
happens that they are so much subject to the 
tfiscipUne of ihe whip as where the gangs 
are large, and directed by agents or over*- 
seers. 

On the sununit of a steep hill overlooking 
the inlet, die gentleman who is die pro- 
prietor of this ship-yard has erected a dwell- 
ingAouse with cotton-works, and laid out 
a plantation at a very considerable expensei 
He has two gardens also near the water, on 
which the greatest labour has been bestowed. 
But the unfriendly nature of the climate has 
rendered them hitherto, I believe, a matter of 
curiosity and amusement to him, rather 
than of profit j though I saw some orange^ 
trees, limes, and shaddocks yn bearing, 
which promised to Ijecome of value here*- 
after under the vigilance and protection of 

. an 



an indefatigable saperintendant. Almost df 
the soil of these gardens (such is the^ imprac* 
ticable nature of this country for most agri* 
cultural purposes) was culled from adjacent 
spots, or the holes and interstices of rocks. 
But in addition to the difficulties which the 
land and climate preseat to horticulture 
(perhaps the most profitable mode of dealing 
with this rich but delicate soil), there is an- 
other very formidable obstacle to success. 
, No sooner have the yoiing trees attained a / 
certain growth than they are attacked by 
swarms of innumerable ants, which cover 
and consume the leaves and T blacken the 
barks. Various remedies have been at- 
tempted for this evil, but none seem to aflford 
eflfectual relief. 

We rode along on the white strand of 
the bays, inclining sometimes, as the road . 
directed, into the interior of the country ; 
we then were generally enveloped in the 
shades of a tnick coppice of mahogany, tama* 
lind, lignumvitae, wild pimento, gum elemi, 

and 
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and some other forest-trees peculiar to thk 
island. But the eye was occasionally relieved 
by an open scene, where the broken and 
rocky surface of the land* had been cleared 
by cultivation. The mahogany (or Madeira 
as it is frequently called, from a resemblance^ 
I was informed, to a tree of this sort produced 
in the^island of Madeira,) has been found 
remarkable for its good quality ; but froax 
the hard and knotty growth of the wood, 
it is extremely difficult to work. The grain 
of that kind called the horse-flesh is the most 
esteemed. Mahogany constitutes one of 
the few articles of occasional export from 
this island. 

Another tree which less frequently occurs^ 
although generally the growth of the Ba- 
hamas, is the braziletto, affording a beauti^ 
fill scarlet dye. These islands, for many 
years/ before they had attracted permanent 
settlement, were resorted to on account of 
this wood, which is still no less valuable arid 
sought after ; though few of the full-grown 
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trees^re liow seen in the woods. The leaf 
iff the brazjJetto is soiall wA ovated^ and 
the tmg is extxemdy delicate. A third tree 
of particular note in this forest, and remark^ 
able for its durability and hardaess, is the 
mastick (Pistada lentiscusj^ The engineer 
tvho constructed Fort Nassau at Provideocet 
about sixty years ago, and made use' of the 
f&astidc for palisadoes, descr&es die wood as 
resisting a swivd dtiot, and lasting a Gentury 
in the ground. Other sorts of trees partak* 
ing of the same qualities, such as the lignum* 
vitae, iron*woo3, fauUet-wood, &c. abound 
in this island in common with the rest of the 
West Indies. 

In advancing east we passed through several 
deserted plantations, particularly i neigfabourn 
liood of planters from Grenada, who had 
removed, wkh many of dieir n^roes, from 
Aat -colony, and vested their fortunes in the 
deceitful speculaticaa of planting cotton. On 
Ae east side of a spacious and ^beautiful bay, 
tiriiich designates their settlement, where the 

* land 
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land swells Into an elevated cape called Mount 
Pisgaj we entered into another romantic 
cave of the same character and formation as 
that which I have already described. From 
the semblance of arched ceiling in ruins, 
and clusters of columns in relief on the 
sides, it has been called The Abbey. After 
amusing ourselves for some time in the cool 
and refreshing shade of this extraordinary 
grotto, we proceeded to a plantation on the 
extremity of the island and on the verge of 
Acklin*$ Key. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

\4cUin's Island. — Description of the countrtf.-^^ji 
cotton plantation. — Mr. EiMf's new gin.^-^Bkds 
on Acklin's Island.^— The flamingo, — Tem^ 
perdture of the climat^. — Departure from 
Acklin^s. 

The first European navigators, whosjurvey- 
ing this coast looked in over a dangerous reef, 
impassable for the most part even to boats, 
and forming their conjecture from the ap- 
pearance of the distant land, represented it as 
one connected island ; as which till within 
these few years it has been described : but 
although a succession of banks projected 
from Acklin's, where the land is much 
broken into islets, almost unites it with 
Crooked Island, they are separated by a 
channel perfectly distinct, but fordable in 
the narrowest part. It is scarcely eight 
years since the gentleman to whom I was in- 
debted 
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debted for my visit to this island, who had 
served for some years as an officer in the 
army during the American war, fiirst set his 
foot on Ackliif s Key, which was then an ,en-^ 
tire and unsurveyed wilderness. The hard- 
ships he encountered during some solitary 
years on his first settlement, from occasional 
sickness and the want of those assistances 
which an inhabited neighbourhood affords, 
can be surmounted only by a spirit ardent in 
the pursuit of an object and firm to its pur- 
pose. His dwelling-house and works were 
situated near an inlet on the shore, com- 
manding, an agreeable view of the green 
straits which separated the islands, in some 
parts above a league across. Considering the 
rough and difficult track we had hitherto 
followed, and calculating the extent of his 
improvements from the time bestowed upon 
them, I was not a little surprised on landing 
at Ackliv^s Key to find a carriage in waiting 
to convey us to his house, about a mile from 
the ferry, to which a road, pf bis own 
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making, conducted us at our ease. Before 
entering his grounds we passed through a 
shrubbery, which seemed to announce a 
stronger power of vegetation in the soil than 
that which we had just left. It was composed 
of many ornamental and useful trees, amongst 
which I noticed sapadillas in bearing, the 
Cascarella (^Croton Eleutheria of Swartz) 
exhibiting its delicate bark and leaf with a 
light reverse, and a beautiful species of the 
Mimosa y remarkable for its small globular 
leaves and pods of a ruddy brown, which 
lined each side of the roatl. I was very 
much pleased with the neatness of the ap- 
proach to the house, which afforded an ad- 
mirable proof of the owner's superior indus- 
try, and attention to those exterior comforts, 
which constitute half the enjoyment of civi- 
lized life. The road winding up the hiil 
from the inlet was a wide and level grass-plat 
with orange-trees planted on each side, some 
of which had attained a perfect growth ; but 
unluckily the greater part had become vic- 
tims 
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tims to an insuperable malignity in the cli- 
mate. In front of his house this indefatigable 
gentleman had cleared a large piece of 
ground intended for his lawn, surrounded 
by a mai^in or fringe of woods, which se- 
parated it from the adjacent fields (a judi- 
cious mode of plantership adopted lately to 
protect the cotton shrubs from the cold 
winds) ; and near the centre of the expanse 
of cleared ground was a cool excavation in 
the rocks, overhung by two or three branch- 
ing wild fig-trees. These cavities on the 
rocky surface of the land often occur in this 
part of Acklin's Key, and sometimes of 
such a depth that it has been found extremely 
difficult and painful to extricate horses which, 
browsing in the wood3 and pastures, have 
accidentally fallen in. Here and there I ob- 
served patches of soil of a promising aspect^ 
but totally barren, similar to what they call 
** yellow spots" in the Charibbean Islands : 
in some places it appeared to consist entirely 
of the dust of the decayed Cactus peruvianus^ 

The 
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The cotton-fields at this time were in fall 
blow ; the white down, or wool, which en* 
velops the seeds, just beginning ,to appear. 
This is the moment at whidi it is neces^ry 
to gather in the pods before their contents be- 
come dishevelled and scattered by the wind. 
Various species and varieties of the cotton 
shrub, imported from Georgia (whence the 
planters in the Bahamas generally emigrated) 
and the eastern and more gouthem parts of the 
West Indies, are cultivated promiscuously 
here ; but that which has been brought from 
Angiiilla seems more generally, I believe, in 
use, and is raised with the least labour. It is 
generally supposed, by good planta^s, that 
about five or six acres of land may be em- 
ployed in the culture of the Anguilla cotton 
to each working slave or taskable hand : 
but in the Georgian (dr as it is properly 
called Persian) cotton, not more than foun 
This estimate of the quantity of labour which 
the plantation requires, comprehends that 
part of it in provisions and pasture, or appro- 
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priated to the mar^s of the fields^ which 
may be about one half of the whde. I 
amused myself in passing over the shrab*. 
beries at the time of gathering in the crop, 
which was performed with much ' more dex- 
terity by the women than the men, although 
their utmost exertions were stimulated and 
put forth by the hope of a reward. One 
lusty female slave, with a child upon her 
back, gathered in between forty and fifty 
pounds for each day*s work. The greatest 
quantity of cotton is usually found on bushes 
in the more elevated and exposed situations ; 
and it has been said, that in some estates 
half, and eveft three-fourths, of a ton of clean 
wool has b een produced to every working 
slave. This, however, would be to calculate 
on very rare fortune. Most planters would 
feel themselves at present well satisfied with 
one-sixth of the greater quantity. In^ Ja- 
maica, Mr. Edwards considers a hundred and 
twelve pounds to each acre a just allowance. 

At 
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At the time of gathering in the crop (in the 
month of March) I observed many of the 
bushes yet in blossom,, and an after<rop 
was expected in the summer ensuing : but 
it is usually accounted rather deceitful and 
precarious* 

When the pods have been collected from 
the fields and deposited in the store-rooms, 
it is then necessary to extract the seeds, 
and clean the wool previous to its being 
shipped for England, A simple instrument, 
composed of two parallel rollers, turned in 
opposite directions, which'suffer the staple to 
pass but exclude the seeds, has been hereto* 
fore generally used for this purpose through^ 
out the West Indies : but an ingenious gen^ 
tleman of Providence (Mr. Joseph Eve) has 
greatly improved upon the mechanism of this 
common cotton gin, arid enlarged its dimen- 
^tjTons; an invention for which he has been re*- 
warded by the Legislature of the Islands. As 
there are very few situations in the Bahamas 

in 
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in which the power of water can be applied, 
they are constructed with vanes to be turned 
l>y the wind. 

The animals which frequent the wooda 
and shores of Acklin's Key appear in much 
greater numbers ; and I found them more 
tame than the same species in South Crooked 
Island, which has been longer inhabited. 
In the fields and neighbourhood of the plan- 
tations are seen many of the bald-headed 
pigeons of Jamaica and Carolina, described 
by Catesby, and of the small green parrot : 
the flesh of the latter animal, of a dark 
brown, is by no means so tender or agreeable 
to the taste as that of the wild pigeon ; al- 
though they are both generally sought after 
for the table. But the bird more remarkable 
for its size and brilliancy of colour than any 
perhaps in the western world, and which is 
seen now principally on the most retired 
shores and swamps of these islands, is the 
Flamingo. For several successive mornings 
I observed an extended flock of Flamingos, 

from 
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from an eminence, feeding with thdr heads 
tuuier water in the shoal part of a distant 
bay ; but so great was their watchfulness and 
timidity, that it was impossible to approach 
them. Their colour at a remote view ap- 
pears of a lively pink. The young birds, 
when taken, are found to be nearly white ; 
and the feathers on the pinions and on 
the necks of the old ones are of a deep 
scarlet. • The quill feathers of some of the 
birds I found tipt with black. As I saw 
them at a considerable distance, their glow- 
mg plumage contrasted with the green sur- 
face of the water was extremely beautiful. 
The nsituralists describe this bird, called PAer- 
nicopteros (a species of crane), as remark- 
able for its gentleness and mansuetude. Co- 
lumbus and his followers observed a great 
number of what they called tall red birds 
perfectly tame in all the Indian villages on the 
south side of Cuba, similar to those which 
the early voyagers found domesticated a» 
mcngst the negroes on the coast of Africa^ 
5 ' They 
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They were often seen (according to some 
of the old inhabitants) in the Windward 
Islands : but as those parts have becpme 
more frequented, their native shyness ha$ 
driven them to the tranquil juid solitary 
shores of the Bahamas ; though in the more 
cultivated islands even here they begin, to 
disappear. Towards dusk they generally 
paid a visit to a morass in the interior of 
Acklin's Island, in the ndghbourhood of 
which it was supposed they roosted. I suc- 
ceeded, after much trouble, in procuring one 
or two of them to be taken alive. When 
young they have been often reared . by 
the inhabitants, for thdr nature is extraor«- 
dinarily tractable and mild. The flesh of this 
bird is extremely rich, much like that of 
the wild duck, but with a strong fishy taste. 
The tongue is certainly delicate ; . but I did 
not find it worthy of the high encomiums 
bestowed on it by the antients ; by whom a 
dish of flamingos' tongues was esteemed one 

of 
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of- the greatest delicacies in their luxurious 
feasts. 

On the key in the inlet, o|^osite to the 
house of the gaitleman whom I visited, 
he had placed a number of guanas to breed. 
Alligators were sometimes brought in for' 
the table ; but it required con^derable ad- 
dress and some courage to destroy th^m. 
The negoes, however, never display so 
much ingenuity or patience as in pursuit 
of prey. The flesh of an alligator which I 
tasted was hard, white, and very much re- 
sembled the sturgeon's. 

Towards the middle of March, after a suc- 
cession of strong gales from the north and 
north-east, during which we heard of several 
wrecks in our neighbourhood, the weather be* 
came more genial ; and from the notes of the 
mocking-birds, and an appearance of quicker 
vegetation in the trees, which are never totally 
fitript of their leaves in the winter of this cli* 
mate^ the influence of spring was now evident. 

In 
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In February and March I found the 
thermometer ranged between seventy and 
eighty. From a register, very accurately 
kept in Crooked Island for several years, it 
appeared that the greatest heat in summer has 
seldom exceeded ninety onFahrenheit's scal^ 
and the greatest depression in winter has 
rarely been below fifty. The medium tem- 
perature of the summer at the hottest part of 
the day may be about eighty-six, in winter 
seventy-two or rather more. 

An opportunity how offering to the west- 
ward, on the 16th of March I quitted Ack- 
lin's Key, and on the eighteenth arrived at the' 
site of Pitt's Town. A small sloop of thirty 
tons burthen, built on this island, was ready 
to sail. This vessel had been employed as 
a drogher in collecting cotton from the 
different plantations in the* two islands for 
a large merchant-ship which had just com« 
pleted her loading, and lay in the bay, or 
Portland Harbour, with two or three small 
3 ' vessels. 
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vessels, givmg this nascent town an appear- 
ance of some trade. I embarked with a 
strong wind at south-east, and before sun- 
set we* could distinguish the end oi Long 
Island^ which lies nearly west from the 
Bird Rock : midway the land was visible 
from the mast-head on both sides of the 
channel. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

9 

The Author leaves Qvoked Island^ and passes hf 
Long Island and 'Eocuma ^ of which islands^ 
as also of Rum Key and Watling Maud, a 
short account is givers 

Long Island, as far as I could judge from a 
distinct view of it in passing along the north- 
em coast, bears a very strong resemblance 
to- that which I had just left. It was our ori- 
ginal intention to have kept on the south side, 
which is more broken into keys, and affords, 
I believe, some convenient harbours; butth^ 
wind inchniBfg to the south, we apprdiaided 
a shift to the westward, and, what is termed 
by"thesail(»smthi6climate5 a round-about, 
which might iiave greatly embarrassed us ia 
the shoal water of the Bahama Bank, and 
upon a lee-shore. This island is so named 
from the great length of its figure, near 100 
' . miles. 
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miles, compared with its breadth, which at a 
mean scarely can exceed three miles. It was 
called Yuma by the Indians ; of the import 
of which name in their language I can form 
no conjecture: but two islands, the one 
Eocuma^ lying on the west, and the other 
Atwood'sKeys, or Sumana^ on the east, are 
probably derivatives from it : also s^me islets 
lying south-east on the margin of the Gr^at 
Bahama Bank are called by the name of the 
Yumettas. 

As Long Island was settled at an earlier 
period than Crooked Island, the improve- 
ments on the former have been more ad- 

I 

vanced, but the soil at the same time is pro- 
bably more exhausted. At a very early pe- 
riod Long Island was resorted to by vessels 
from the Bermudas and New York for 
salt*. Before the American war some in- 
considerable plantations had been made ; 
and a few years after the peace of 1 783 it was 

* Appendix to the Lives of the Pirates. 
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tbniputed thai near fadr thousand acres of 
land were in culdvation, ~ and about eight 
himdred slaves employed on them. Of the 
Jjresent state 6f its population^ from the 
defierrion^ which have lately taken place, it 
would be a difficult and unpleasing office tp 
form an ekact estimate* Amongst its na* 
tural productions^ this island is remarkably 
for the number and luscuriance, it is said, of 
it&'hiountak^abbj^e-trees. It has been found, 
I believe, as pi*oducdve in the culture of <tot«^ 
tonkas any pait of the Bahamas : bat a con- 
siderable quantity of the land in every plan- 
tation has f^imined uncleared from its na- 
nnal sterility j and that \diidi hasbeen un- 
der cultivation is ti&w for the most part Ukely 
to be abandoiied. Three yeab ago it was 
positively asserted that eight or ten planta^ 
tbns were entirely 'quitted, and thirteen others 
partially given up, on LongJdmd. Yet thij^ 
does not absolutely imply a total loss of pro- 
perty ; for the.soil^ af^r ^ few years being 
left to nature, will recover itself, if not burnt 

o in 



in the previous clearing, or injudiciously eJ5> 
hausted* It fe. thought, however, that bne* 
half of the cotton land would not be fit for 
renewed tillage Jby any mode of treathient in 
le§s than twenty years to come. Upon the 
question bdng put to a very intblligent 
gentleman* 5 viho was for some years a 
planter on-.thisidand, whether the worn-out 
lands coiild not .be restored to ihdr original 
-fertility by manure ? he answened, ^ With* 
out doubt, tnaaure will liave^he same *e& 
feet on out lands ras on thode of other oonn^ 
tries* Did this' require proof,, our gard^ 
-would afford it ; but itisinipo^bfe:for mt 
planters' to manure to aay e^itent at present^ 
t)wing to the want of cattle, '. .These ishniiS, 
however, are hdips of Ume-stoiKS and sheik, 
covered^mpre or less) Avith a v«ry rich vege- 
table moyld 5 aad the iWQ former of. these 
substances may. easily beDm^detolproduce. a 






* Wm. Wyll/;, Esq. Attorn^- General of the Bai 
liamaa. • 

sufficiency 
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Sufficiency of thfe latter; for I hare seen ftp 
other country in which the pitogtess. of vege-^ 
tation is more rapid than, in these bbtncls^ah^ 
that (even in. sitijation$ .^here it is hardly po&-. 
sible to discover} any thing ]^ke^:Soil.' .In 
woods which are ;sqi 4en§fe a?. J^^h^ scarce pe-^ 
ftetrable (which is generaily^^, ^fi^ ■i|rith' us), 
vegetable niipujid -.f^annot iai\ ta. accumulate 
veiy fast $ and a,$iiic^re .^f, tb^ i^th caL 
ckreo^s substances must na:€i^^l^;,fqrm,a| 
fertile soil, extreniely well , asi^pt^e^ to the 
production of jQqtton/' — -- ; 






A; good carriage road :ri^a§[jnej^Iy one 
hundred miles^ along the soi^-e^s^n coast 
of the island, and on, the margifi p£ ihe plaxih 
tatioQ9. Th,e ; ridg^ of hiUjs; sloping tq^ 
wards the s^ ji^p^ared to iifeUqw the .incli- 
nation of it$ lea^th ; smd t^ : plantations 
are laid out, I. was informedi, witj\^be diyj- 
sion lines genersjly. traversing ^t\^i island in 
rts>readth:fron[i north*ea5t tq SQutb-west. 
Tlj^re are two. large salt-pcpds also here, 
from whence the inhabitants-ari© employed in 
' . o 2 raking 
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taikkug salt» Alter pas^g the ndrth-tresfem 
exttiemity of Long Island tre altered our 
ioursie^ stewing more to the west, wkh a view 
to observe tke laiid of Gitai Stb^l^aig Mand^ 
^hich ext^nifc abkig the Holith^eact sid^ 6i 
El&lihia^f^fbii^ itsprindi^ tmrb5un 

TAe JBJWf^A^.*— My notice • <rf Oreat tod 
Lktte E^^a^ vhicli^ to iny diaa{)pemtmeiit^ 
we pass^ nn^efi, must fee vei^ suinihciryi 
Fmm att^titeft 1 ^ottM 4e4r&^ they bear thi^ 
dtk)iig;e9t affid^' to the foi^g^g in ailn^t 
every circumstance to whith faj a^^tidli in 
describmg the«i has been confined* Tlieir 
soil is fbriil^e^ but the same £!^lity att^Didi 
the QultlValion 6f cotton ti6 in the trest of th^e 
Babati^s* * Hie humber o^slav^di^ accoi^ing 
to an enkutneration of diem in 1?88) was 
found, I believe, nearly ecjiial to that of the 
slaves on Long fekunL -A pott of entry is 
^tabMshed at the principal iiarbour, which, 
thoiirgh one bf the best ih the  Bahamas, fe 
not accessible to. ships ^ any Considerable 
draught of water. . 

Rum 
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Rum Key and fFatlings. — ^To the north- 
east of Exuma, two, islands will be observed 
on the map which are now, or have lately 
beai, in cultivati<»i, named Rum K$y^^ind 
IVatling^ Island. Rum Key^ sometimes 
named Triangulo^ I hear, is almc»t entire- 
ly deserted, one settlement alone remaining 
there at present*. WatlingSy having been 
more recaitly brought into cultivation; 
attracts some attention ; and, though of lit- 
tle consequence from its size, is perhaps one 
of the most thriving spots in the Bahamas. 

* A very estimable and intelligent gentleman, Mr. 
John Kelsall of Exuma, mentioned that he had lately 
removed his slaves to this island firom Little E^uma, 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Si. Salvador. ^Landing of Columhis, -^Present 
stale of the island. — The Authjor proceeds by 
the Keys (on one of which he lands) y and over 
the Greiit Bahama Bank, to New Providence. 

Steerino about ten or eleven leagues in a 
northern direction from Long Island, you fall 
in with the south-east end of St. Salvador, 
memorable, according to the allusion of its 
name, for the preservation of Columbus. 
On the 11th of October, in the year 1492, 
that illustrious navigator ftrst struck sound*, 
ings to the westwjird of this island, and, lay-, 
ing-to in the night, observed a light on shore 
at the distance of two leagues, The nesct 
piprning he landed in his boat somewhere 
on the eastern or the southern coast, and 
rowed on the ensuing day to a harbour, 
supposed to be the' same as that which at 
present bears tlie name of Port Howe. 
Although within a few leagues of St. Sal- 
vador, 
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vador, I could not discover the land at the 
south-east point, which is low, and surround- 
ed by a reef of rocks. The Spanish histori- 
ographer Herrera, upon the authority of all 
the narratives of this voyage (which are not 
always perfectly accurate), describes the har- 
bour which Columbus first entered, as large, 
spacious, and, fro^'a the circumstance of its 
being on a crook of land almost encom- 
passed by the sea, susceptible of an easy der 
fence, A small Indian village, consisting 
of six houses, then stood near the landing- 
place, surrounded with trees, exhibiting the 
appearance of gardens. A country-house 
belonging to Mr. Lyford^ and called Cb- 
lumhia in honour of the- great navigator, is 
pow situated near this supposed spot. 

If we consider the position of two adjacent 
islands ( Watlings and Little Island), and the 
iindeviating western course pursued by Co- 
lumbus, (for Dr. Robertson observes, that in 
the whole extent of his voyage he scarcely 
advanced four degrees to the southward of 

his 
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hk point of departure,) it would seem pn>^ 
bable that he must have passed within sight of 
one or other of those islands, unless he had 
landed further northward on the eastern 
toast of St. . Salvador than is generally sup« 
posed. The circumstance nuty perhaps be 
explained by making a great allowance for 
the strength and setiing a^ the current ; and 
its irregularity will warrant almost any sup- 
position : yet one cannot but aidmire the 
fortune and skill of this accomplished ad* 
miral in effecting a passage, at present never 
heard of, through th^s part of the Bahamas 
to Cuba ; for probably nine out of ten 
Btrange vessels attempting it without the assise 
tance of some chart, even in our present im- 
proved stateofnavigati(Mi, would be wrecked; 
and although it might be said the natives af- 
terw2irds piloted the Spanish ships, they were 
unused to the draft of water of any thing 
bigger than a canoe* 

The Indian naipe of this island was Gna^ 
nahani j and though changed by Columbus 

to 
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to St. Salvador, SO -little respect was paid to 
his memory, that till very lately it has been 
commonly called Cat Island — it is supposed, 
from the number of domestic cats which 
left on shore have multiplied prodigiously on 
this ajid most of the Bahamas. 

From the ruins of a chapel and some few 
other buildings which are yet seen, it b evi- 
dent that the Spaniards, although they after- 
wards abandoned the island, effected some 
slight settlement after its discovery. For 
many years afterwards it continued without 
inhabitants ; and no settlement of any note 
was ever effected on it till the emigration of 
the loyalists from America after the cession 
of Florida in 1783. Amongst others, the 
family of a distinguished officer (Lieutenant- 
colonel Devaux), whose achievement! shall 
have occasion to notice in a short historical 
account of the colony, became settled on this 
island. St. Salvador, in 1788, contained 
forty heads of families, sixteen planters, and 
456 «laves— -at which time 2000 acres of 
S land 
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were found to be in cultivatioii; The soil 
Is esteemed good : but the crops o£ cotton 
^suddenly foiled a few years ago ; which would 
have occasioned the total desertion of the 
island, if a seasonable relief had not been afr 
forded by the introduction of a new. ^cies 
of the plant from Georgia, 

After passing the tropic dear the isllands 
of Great and Little Exvima, y^hich li^ 
stretched to leeward, or on the south-west 
side of Long Island and Stocking Island^ 
from which, as from each o.ther, they are se^ 
parated only by guts or narrow channels, 
we stood in towards the Exuma Keys with. an 
intention of getting upon the white wat^r of 
the Bank, as it is descriptively st}'^led by tb^ 
sailors. That immense accumulation of 
eand, called the Great Bahama Bank, offer? 
a matter of curious speculation to the geolor 
gical observer. Like the shores of th,<?\Bar 
hama Islands in general, I believe it consist^ 
in a great measure of the* relics of sea. shells 
in the form of sand, more or less worn and 

rounded 
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rounded by /he action of water. The Bank, 
which occupies an expanse of some hundred 
leagues in circumference, is bounded sQUth- 
erly and westerly by Cuba> and on th^ 

r 

north-east by a broken range of innumerable 
little islands called the Keys, which imme- 
diately separate .it from the unfathomable 
sea of Exuma -Sound. The water on the 
Bank in this quarter was supposed to be from 
fourteen to eighte^i feet deep. It did not 
appear from any thing I could learn, that the 
soundings have either increased or diminished 
for many years past. At a c^rt^n depth, pro* 
bably, the sand is underlaid by calcareous 
rocks, from the heads or fragments of it 
which in many places, on approaching the 
islands, appear at the bottom ; and which, as 
you coast the Keys, require the experti^ess of 
a vigilant pilot to prevent the vessel in a 
tosskig sea from striking herself against their 
protruded heads in the shoals, which often 
occur. But the light colour of the sand and 
fhe transparency of the w?iter render the 

pasisage 
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passage neither difficult nor dangerous, with 
aproper degree of attention. 

Through the Keys there are several cuts or 
passages from Exuma Sound to the Bank ; 
and as we found a considerable swell in the 
deep water, and continue Ughtnings in the 
north-east gave us reason to apprehend an 
equinoctial gale, we were anxious to get upon 
the Bank under the lee of the Keys, with the 
expectation of a more smooth and secure na^ 
vigatkm. With this view, in the afternoon of 
tile day after passing Exuma, we steered 
towards a passage named Conch Cut^ from 
a prodigious quantity of conch shells which 
have been rolled from the Bank or adjoining 
shores, and thrown together near the mou^ 
of this narrow pass. On making up to it 
with a fair wind, such a powerful tide set out 
from the B^mk that we were compelled to 
abandon the passage for the present. Conr 
tinuing therefore our former course, wc 
passed an endless succession of small islands, 
stretching nearly in a north-western and 

souths 
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south-eastern line. They were covered with 
small trees or shrubs, and on one of two of 
them we discovered some traces of inha« 
bitants. After running about a hundred 
miles ia the same parallel^ the chain of islands 
assumes a different inclination, forming 
what is termed their elbow^ at a settlement 
begun by Colonel Deveatup after his brilliant 
achievement in this quarter of the world 
(to which I have just before alluded) tOf 
w^ds the conclusion of the American war; 
In tacking out on the Bank in a ^ort and 
fretful sea, a number of the dark heads of 
rocks were viable at times in the white sandy 
bottom, and we were obliged to avoid them 
by a sinuous course. Our captain, an ex* 
pert and intelligent Conchy could judge with 
admirable precision within a iew inches of 
the depth that his vessels would reach at 
every plunge : but being eog^ed ^f ew mi* 
nutes in examining the bearings of the di« 
stant land, and trusting in the mean time to 

the 
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the observation of a negro, we passed inadvel^* 
tently over the tail of one of the rocks; and^ 
if the helm had not been shifted, by a pas* 
senger*s direction, in the twinkling of an 
eye, with the next wave our bottom Inust 
have feft a severer shock than any other tim-^ 
ber than the mahogany' of Crooked Island 
could havef well resisted. From the apparent 
indifference of most of the cre^ at this crisis^ 
I diould presume that they trust to their ex- 
pertnessin Swimming on such occasions, Kke 
the aborigines : yet, although very ^near 
the bottom, we were at the distance of 
some miles from the Keys, and I confess I 
should have been somewhat at a loss' to 
have foimd my way'there' without the a^t* 
anceofa vessel/ 

The weather proving unfavourable aftef 
we had effected the passage, we came«to and 
lay in » small harbour, which sheltered us 
from the wind, and afforded me an opportu* 
xiity of examining the shore. 

One 
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* die of Ihe islands on y^hich I Itoded, and 
udiich seemed to bear a characteristic resem- 
blance in its appearance to all the rest, was 
composed of calcareous rock, much worn 
by the action of -the sea, and fretted into 
hole§' like: honey-cbmbs. It was covered 
with'silverJeaved palmettos, ,3 dwarfish sort 
of mountain cabbage, mid fig-treesr, sapa-' 
'dill3s;.\and maay of the -vreg^able produc- 
tiondiwhiqh I db^er^ed'at Crooked Islind, but 
b^fyciryi little ^iLto in\'ite euiri\iatton« Thd 
HKbxdds Itpaniqllilrly^iioticed.w^ th^ mock* 
ii»^i7r«fe, which -eJodiven the solitary shores 
with'tbeirownunbdrrowedand delightful me-' 
lodiBS. Fromibe. holes and interstices of the 
rocks I frequehtl}^ started Jizards, which often 
in complexion seem to partake of the colour 
of the stone amongst which they lurk ; and 
their full grown brethren the guanas, being* 
uinmolested in these desert islands, appeared 
in great abundance j but so watchful and 
evasive that I found it extremely difficult to 

shoot 
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shoot them» Thdbay was replete \rfth vl^ 
rious kinds of fish> which were easily taken^ 
8ome of them remarkable foi^ the lustre and 
variety of their colour j, such as the grunt 
with azure and golden streaks on its hose^ 
and the hynde spotted with brilliant ted, and 
various *^ others, correctly represented in th« 
drawings of Catesby. . 

Ai^roaching towards the cohtihefit of 
North AJmerica, we now for the first time ex^ 
perienced a. north-west .wind, which mdiieeil 
us to contimie at anchor^ tiU^ the north^eaitl 
trade recurring, we got under weigh, and soon 
ran put of sight of the islands, proceeding 
over the Bank towards New Provideiieei 
The reflection- firam the white sand of th« 
Great Bank rendered the sky almost of si 

*Of the fish common to the Windward Islands the 
following are found here : sword fish, king fish; 
jew fish, hog fish, angel fish, bill fish, hound fish^ 
parrot fish, trumpet fish, gar fish, breani, ten pounder^ 
and some others. 

livid 
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livid coloun It wasr a novel atuatioii, to be- 
hold an expanse of sea unbounded by any 
land, and the bottom at the same time di- 
stinctly visible at the depth of a few feet. 
Although the day was cloudless and the at- 
mosphere uncommonly pure, the azure of 
the horizontal sky seemed flushed with an in- 
fusion of pink colour, producing an eiFect as 
beautiful as it was singular. We now drew 
near to New Providence. 

The tops of the trees on Rose Island* ^ 
lying to the north-east of it, which were 
first visible as we approached the land, had 
exactly the appearance of a wood elevated 
in the air ; an optical phaenomenon which, 
though common in the northern latitudes, 
particularly in the autumn, I had never 
before dbserved in the West Indies. 

It was a reviving change, after having been 

* On Rose Inland I observfed two or three houses 
and some improvements : but it was principally spokea 
of on account of its salt-pond, 

P 60 
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«o long in the solitude and sil^ce of the out- 
islands, either to^ly or partially uninha- 
bited, to observe the numerous sails that 
appeared in every quarter steering to one 
point, whfle we heard at a distance the hum 
and activity of a populow town. 
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. CHAPTER XIV. 

Description of the harltmr and town of Nassau, 
-^its Trade* — Government of the Bahama 
Islands. — Judicial establishment. — Agricultu-- 
ral Society of the Bahamas. — Causes of the 
failure of cotton^-^General description of the 
country. 

New Providetice.-— The harbour of New 
Providence, to which the early settlem^t 
and present consequence of this island may 
be attributed, is formed, like that of Exuma, 
by a long key or slip of land running in 
front of the town of Nassau, nearly parallel 
with its length, from east-south-ea^t to west- 
north-west. In entering throi^ the eastern 
channel I passed by a small key, vduch formed 

p 2 a boun- 
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a boundary on that side, whilst two or three 
corresponding islands appeared in the oppo- 
site quarter between the extremity of Hog 
Island (or the principal key) and the shore 
of Providence, rendering the enclosed posi- 
tion, if not completely land-locked, yet in- 
accessible in every direction to the unbroken 
violence of the sea. The body of the town 
Is on the southern side of the harbour, and 
extends on a pretty ste^ acclivity to the sum- 
mit of a ridge, which runs, as I observed of 
the other islands, for the most part in the di- 
rection of the general line of coast. 

The view of the town, comprehending on 
the west a large fortress (on the same emi- 
nence), and the barracks for the troops over- 
looking the sea, is extremely striking from 
the mouth of the harbour. The general 
aspect of the place has something in it fresh 
and lively. The streets are regularly dis- 
posed, and in some parts remarkable for their 
unparallelled smoothness, beingnothing more 

than 
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than the solid surface of a stone quarry^ 
which has afforded of late abundant mate- 
rials for building on the spot : I say of late, 
for singular as it may appear, when spoken 
of a town as well built as any I saw in the 
West Indies, and which promises to become 
distinguished for its beauty, the durable 
buildings in Nassau were originally composed 
of stone imported from the Bermudas, at 
the distance of more than two hundred 
leagues. But the rock of the native quar- 
ries has been discovered to answer effectually 
every purpose of masonry, by a wash of 
lime, which gives both consistency and 
beauty to the exterior. A considerable square, 
or quadrangle, susceptible of much future 
embellishment, now occupies a large space 
in the western division of the town. The 
north side of this open space, near the water, 
is bounded by palisadoes, enclosing the 
works of a neglected fortress, from whence 
the town is named, constructed about the 
year 1 740 by an engineer of the name of 

Bruce. 
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Bruce. The present residence of the Go« 
Yemor of the Bahamas is at some distance 
from this square, and towards the upper 
end of one of the streets, has. a pleas* 
ing command of view, which includes the 
lower part of the town. Hog Island, the 
harbour intervening, and the more distant 
sea. 

The ample materials furnished by nature, 
and the taste as well as circumstances of the 
inhabitants, ameliorated by the late war, have 
disposed them to the extension of their pub- 
lic buildings. The court-house now erect* 
ing, a new jail, and work-house in its vici* 
nity, and the eastern parish church*, for 
which more than five thousand pounds was 
voted during one session by the Legislature, 
are instances of simultaneous and liberal ex- 
pense by a small community in the improve- 

* This building, erected by Mr. Joseph Eve (who 
informed me that he had made the roof low to avoid 
hurricanes) J has a modem air j but it is not yet appa- 
rently finished. 

ment 
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ment of its metropolis, which, if per^ted 
lA, must soon render it highly attractive and 
ornamental. Indeed one would suppose Nas- - 
sau at present a very agreeable winter's resi* 
dence for the valetudinarians of the southern 
part of the West Indies, particularly of the 
Windward Islands, from which the voyage is 
short and easy. It affords a medium tem« 
perature of climate between the heat of 
those islands and the keen air of North 
America, and the greater part of the year is 
extremely healthy. 

The governor's dwelling is provided for 
him at the expense of the colonial govern- 
ment, which pays a rent of three hundred 
and twenty pounds per annum fpr his pre- 
sent house. But it is proposed to erect a new 
one on a more elegant and improved plan, 
for which the sum of ten thousand pounds 
has been already voted by the Assembly. 
The opulence of this small island is derived 
from other sources than the soil'; for I believe 
it can scarcely boast of a single cotton plan- 

tation^ 
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tation, and remams in a great measure 
clothed in its native wood. Many of the 
principal planters, however, on the other 
islands, who are concerned in the adminis- 
tration of the government, or in trade, have 
fixed their residence at Nassau. It is also 
the principal military and naval station in the 
Bahamas. But on subjects at all connected 
with its defence, or the means it may possess 
of annoying the enemy at a period of hosti- 
lities, I shall forbear to speak. 

The town of Nassau is divided into two 
parishes, each of which is provided with a 
church and rector liberally supported by pub- 
lic contribution, or the eleemosynary bounty 
of the English society for propagating the 
gQspel*. 

The principal trade carried on at present 
is with England, the Southern Islands in the 

^ But tjiose who fill the clerical offices in the 
West Indies are not all exact likenesses of Cowper*s 
portrait of the preacher whom ''Paul, were he him- 
self on earth, would most approve." 

West 
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West Indies, and the United States of 
America, from whence the island derives 
continual supplies of live stock and provi- 
sions. Like most other parts of the prosper- 
ous empire of which it constitutes a part, 
Nassau has had reason of late years to boast 
of an increasing commerce, in proof of which 
it is said* that while the exports in 1773 and 
1774 amounted only to 5216/. Ss. lOd. and 
the imports during the same period to 3592/. ; 
in 1786 and 1787 the former wercaugmentqd 
to 58,707/. 10^. id. sterling (exclusive of a 
great deal of bullion, of which no account 
was kept), and the latter to 136,359/. 14^. 
1 1 rf. : during the succeeding years of war, 

* I refer to an intelligent pamphlet^ known at Nas* 

aauby name of the " i^/«e J5oo*/* published by the 
present Attorney-General (Mr. W. Wylley) when 
advocating the claims of the planterij removed from 
North America, to an extension in their favour of the 
representation in the colonial Legislature. It contains 
an able survey of tlie comparative state of the colon/ 
before and after the American war. 

without 
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without any diminutioii of their ind'easing 
prosperity, the attention of the inhabitants of 
Nassau has been diverted from a regular 
trade. It appeared to be visited often whilst 
I remained there by African slave-ships, some 
of which disposed of their cargoes on the 
island, but the major proceeded to the Ha- 
vannah. 

1 was witness to the sale of a pretty nu- 
merous cargo, which was conducted with 
more decorum, with respect to the slaves, 
than I had expected. They were distributed 
mostly in lots from five to twenty in each ; 
but some of the boys and girls were disposed 
of separately. On the neck of each slave Was 
slung a label specifying the price which the 
owner demanded, and varying between two 
and three hundred doliars, according to age, 
strength, sex, &c. This cargo was composed, 
as generally happens, of slaves from different 
nations, and speaking languages unintelligible 
to each other. Some apprehensions prevailed, 

notwithstanding all the expedients which 

had 
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had been used to convince them to the con- 
trary, that they were brought over to be 
fitted Biid eaten. I had an opportunity of 
observing two or three the day after the sale 
in the hands of benevolent masters purchased 
for domestic servants, who seemed much de- 
lighted with their kind treatment as well a& 
change of situation. Instead of being naked, 
they were clothed (in this climate as usual j 
in woollens ; their food was much superior 
to what they had ever known before ; they 
found themselves lodged in habitations a- 
boupding in comforts, some of them indeed 
superior to their comprehension ; and in 
in the streets they beheld many of their own 
colour, whose appearance, friendship, and 
hilarity had the most powerful influence in 
rendering them contented and happy in their 
new scene of life. I shall not presume to 
touch upon a subject of so much gravity and 
importance as the slave-trade, which has en- 
gaged all the eloquence and almost exhausted 
the attention of parliament : but whilst I ap- 
plaud the philanthropy which still advocates 
1 the 
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the abolition of this traffic, I must remark 
that I have found the opim'on of many liberal 
and enlightened strangers in the West Indies 
undergo some relaxation on becoming ac- 
quainted with the actual situation and charac-. 
ter of the negroes. Whether most of the 
persons of this description with whom I con- 
versed felt the bias of some personal interest, 
or the contagion of an opposite opinion by 
assodating with the proprietors of slaves, or 
whether on a familiar view of what is vici- 
ous it becomes less obnoxious to our feelings, 
I cannot pronounce. But with . respect to 
myself, I must frankly confess that at times 
' I found an inclination to pardon something 
of the supposed criminality of transporting 
them from Africa, on comparing their des- 
titute and wretched state when first imported 
with their condition under the treatment of 
good masters. Still it was at a moment 
when I forgot the unfeeling and often capri- 
cious cruelties exercised by superintendants 
and people of colour (their worst domestic 
tyrants)^ instances? of which 'cannot be con-: 

troverted 
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troverted or ever excused by those who have 
seen th^m and felt *' les angoisses que fait 
eprouver i une amejiere et sensible le spec-' 
tacle cCune injustice*.^' Yet, whatever may 
* be the horror we justly feel at the idea of thcdr 
perpetual bondage, it will be recollected that . 
they are not often endowed with that spirit 
of independence and dignity of sentiment 
which render it insupportable to a generous 
mind. On this principle Las Casas-felt jus- 
tified, it is said, in reliefving the slavery of the 
high-spirited Indian lutions by promoting th^ 
introduction of r^egroes. The cause of hu- 
manity, however, has been very little indebted 
to him by this expedient : for the Indians in 
the islands have nearly perished, and the ne- 
groes continue slaves. 

The constitution of the Bahamas, upon 
th^ model of all our colonial governments in 
the West Indies, preserves in the distribution 
oi the legislative, executive^ and judicial 

r 

* Condorcet. 

•- . powers. 
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powers, an exact resemblance to the system 
of the parent country. 

The Governor, as representative of the 
King, exercises the principal executive au- 
thority. He is commander in chief of the 
militia, institutes and determines the sessions 
of the legislature, and possesses a negative on 
their proceedings subject to the approbation 
of the crown. His annual income, at this 
time, is estimated at something less than 
8000/. sterling, including with a home salary 
the colonial perquisites derived principally, I 
believe, from licensing vessels, and a small 
proportion of the wrecked property. In his 
judicial character he presides in the court 
of chancery, and the court of errors or 
appeals from the principal common-law 
tribunal*. 

The council, which consists of twelve 
members appointed by the crown, and in 

« He is vested also with the judicial power af the 
^nrdinaiy. 
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case of vacancy during the Governor's admir 
nistration uisually filled up at his recommen*- 
dation, constitutes the upper house of die le- 
gislature, and participates with him in the 
judicial powers of the chancery and court of 
errors. 

The house of assembly at pi^sent consists 
erf twenty-six members, returned by the se- 
veral islands in this government compre- 
hended in districts. In the last sessions the 
town of Nassau and the eastern and western 
di^rictsofNew Providence were represented 
by eight members, Harbour Island by threes 
Eleuthera three, Abaco three, St. Salvador 
one. Long Island two, Exuma three, Andro^ 
two, and Crooked Island by one. The qua^> 
lificadon of a representative, generally speak- 
ing, is either property of the- value of 2000L 
currency, or specifically 200 acres of culti- 
vated land. In the choice, every free male 
white inhabitant, twenty-one years of age, 
resident twelve months within the govern- 
ment, and having been six^months previou&l^f 

aliouse- 
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a householder or a freeholder, or having 
paid duties to the amount of 50/. in the pre- 
ceding year, is entitled to a vote. . 

The judicial branch of tl\e government is 
composed, in addition to the courts before 
mentioned, of a general (or supreme) comt 
for the province, exercising the consolidated 
powers of the coilrts of common-law in 
Westminster-Hall, and holding its sessions in 
terms of three weeks, at stated periods, be- 
ginning in the months of January, April, and 
July. The practice of this comrt is modeled 
upon that of the king's bench. The Chief 
Justice receives a salary of 500/. sterling from 
the crown; and, besides his perquisites of of- 
fice, computed annually at about 400/. ster^ 
ling, a colonial compensation for his services, 
of 500/. currency per annum. The two 
puisne judges receive a home salary of 200/. 
sterling, and usually 250/. currency from the 
colonial government. 

An inferior court of conmion pleas, taking 

cc^izance of all causes where the subject in 

^ dispute 
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dlspirte does not exceed the sum of 20/., is 
held every three months at Nassau, from 
whence an appeal lies to the general court. 
If the matter in controversy exceais 300/. in 
the superior court, it may be revised by the 
court of errors ; andjf beyond 500/., an ap- 
peal may be made in the last resort to the 
King.in council. There is also a court of 
vice-admiralty at Nassau. The business, 
hovirever, at the time of my visit to New Pro- 
vidence was so confined, that the functions 
of the judges presiding in these several courts 
(except the chancery and court of errors) 
were in feet performed singly by Mr. P* 
Edwards, an amiable and very estimable gen- 
tleman of the profession. Happy indeed 
were that coimtry which could boast of a 
total exemption from juridical strife ! This, 
however, would argue a degree of perfection 
to which our nature and social institutions 
have made but slight advances. The attor- 
ney-general of the Bahamas receives from 
the crown and colonial government about 
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500/* sterling per annum. But no provision is 
made for the soHcitor^general* 

-The rate of interest for money in this co- 
lony has been lately fixed at 6 per cent* The 
damages allowed on protested bills of ex- 
change returned from Europe are 20 per 
cent. 9 and from America 15. . 

An agricultural society has been recently 
established tmder the patronage of the legis- 
lature of the Bahamas ; an institution from 
whence the most beneficial consequences 
might be expected to ensue. Among its 
proceedings already published is a commu- 
nication from Dr. Anderson of St. Vincent's, 
describing a number of West Indian plants 
transmitted from the botanic garden under 
his superintendance in that island. Several 
kinds of the bread-fruit tree, which succeeds 
as well as most exotics in this climate, are 
particularly reconunended te the attaition of 
the society. But a subject properly falling 
under its notice, of greater public interest,^ 
Aecai^esof the late failure of cotton, has 
1 been 



been taken up and fiilly investigated by the 
government itself. Questions have been 
proposed by the house of assembly to the 
most intelfigent and ' experienced planters* 
in the different isltods y and fronl their una- 
nimous opinion it appears, that no reason- 
able expectation can be entertained of any 
success, at least for some years, in the culti- 
vadon of cotton. Amongst the causes as- 
signed for this severe and general disappoint* 
ment, one of the most prominent is the de- 
struction committed by those baneful insects 
the red bug and chenille, which I before 
noticed. Injudicious plandng, and clearing 
the land, either by burning the soil, exposing 
it too much to the rigour of cold >«H[nds, or ex- 
hausting it by imremitted tillage, have beeti 
considered as ^tal asr the destructive agency 
cif the insects. How* these obstacles maybe 

«Mears Kelaal!^ Hali; W. WyUe^, Ere^ AndeP- 
icxij T. B. M'Kamieii^. J. Moss, aad nine other 
gentlemen. 
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in part, or totally removed, is a topic which 
affords some conjecture and speculation: 
but it seems by all the gentlemen to be con- 
sidered as a work only of time, which ad- 
mits scarcely any prospect of relief from in- 
termediate ruin or distress. 

The greater part of the island of New Pro- 
vidence, as I have before observed, yet re- 
mains uncultivated. The exceptions to this 
general description, to be found in the en\i- . 
rpns of the town and along the margin of the. 
northern coast, consist principally of gardens, 
pasture grounds, pineries and orange groves^,. 
Situated near the line of the tropic, Provi- 
dence can boast of a climate admitting the 
cultivation in the natural ground of the vege- 
tables of both zones, though perhaps not fa- 
vourable to the peculiar productions of either.. 
In the town of Nassau and in its neighbour- 
hood, I saw two gardens formed and kept 
up with great labour and expense. In that 
which I visited, west of the town, straw- 
berries 
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berries and many of the northern fruits were 
associated with some of the most delicate in- 
mates of Ihe English hot-house. 

The roads leading some miles along the 
. shore on each side of the town are extremely 
good. In the eastern direction the landscape 
is picturesque, and embellished ydth rural 
improvements and some country-houses, par- 
ticularly a small seat called the Hermitage, 
formed with no inconsiderable labour by the 
late Governor, Lord Dimmore. In the op- 
posite quarter, at a small distance from the 
town, I visited an extensive pinery. The 
plants were irregularly scattered amongst the 
rocks (which every where appear on the sur- 
face), and seemed to be in a thriving condi- 
tion, although/ very liftle attention was be- 
stowed on them — at least little attention pro- 
portioned to our ideas of their value : but 
the apples, I was informed, are sold at Nas- 
sau sometimes as low as a doll^ the him- 
dred. Whilst walking] through the pinery, 
and admiring a profusion of this rich and 

beautiful 
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beautiful fruit, I was surprised to find my- 
self insensibly led among the stems of a grove 
of pitch pine trees, and to observe from a 
cangular coincidence of circumstances apples 
lying promiscuously together, which bear the 
same name, though as remote in their nature 
fiS the ^positions of the countries to which 
they respectively appertain. This is the most 
southern situation in which I have observed 
the pitch pine* a native of the Norths 
American forest ; and I felt highly gratified 
at meeting unexpectedly an old acquaintance, 
which informed me that I was on the con^ 
fines of a climate more congenial with my 
nature. 

From my observations of the thermometer 
at Nassau (although the spring was advan- 
cing) there was a difference of two or three 
degrees in the temperature of this climate in 

* A species of pine which perhq>8 resembles this it 
found on the mountains of Cuba. See the splendid 
ar\d truly n)9gnificent work on pine trees lately pub^ 
Ushedby the Vice-president of the liinnean Socie^. 
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favour of its coolness, compared with that of 
Crooked Island ; aixd the northerly winds 
were more fresh and invigorating. I have 
incidentally suggested that Nassau is at times 
visited by hurricanes. Whether, strictly 
spejJdng, that term nlay be proparly applied 
or not to certain gales of wind in this quar- 
ter, during the hurricane months in the 
West Indies very destructive tempests have 
been sometimes experienced in the Bahamas* 
Two or three years ago, in the harbour ^of 
Nassau, protected as I have described, I be- 
lieve one hundred vessels were driven on 
shore. The wind commenced at north-east, 
and shifted to the opposite point of the com" 
pass, from whence it blew with in(;reased 
fury. 

On descending the hill in a southerly di- 
rection from Nassau, the country appears 
totally uncultivated ; and from the summit of 
a ridge running parallel with that on which 
the town extends, at about two miles distance 
from Nassau, tte southern boundaries of the 

island 
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island are nearly visible. The general figure 
of New Providence is that of a parallelogram 
with acute angles projecting east and west. 
The diagonal is about twenty-seven miles 
in|length. In 1801 Nassau contained 1599 
white inhabitants, 752 free people of colour, 
and 3861 slaves. 

With respect to the inhabitants, general- 
ly speaking, I can have very little to say. 
The minute shades of difference, which cha- 
racterize the English settlers in the diflFerent 
latitudes on this side of the Atlantic, are 
scarcely perceptible, or worthy of description. 
Local causes have not as yet had a sufficient 
influence oh their nature, customs, or man- 
ners, to produce anyt'very striking pecu- 
liarides. 

But were I on a slight impression tojudge, 
from the present and former characters of 
the natives I should be almost tempted to 
attribute something to an assimilating in- 
fluence in the climate ; for I certainly did 
in some striking instances observe that atni- 

able 
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able and beneficent disposition which xr 
cords Tvith the representation of the antient 
Jjucayans. Their regularity of features also 
is not imperceptible in some modem faces. 
Perhaps there are few countries more favour- 
able to female beauty than this and the ad- 
jacent parts of the continent. I have nowhere 
observed more delicacy united with a spirited 
expression of countenance. 
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CHAPTER XV- 

Hisimcal account of New Providence.-^Black 
Beard the pirate. — Governor Wbodes Rogers. 
-^CoUmel De Veaux's conquest of the island 
from the Spaniards in 1783. 

Th£ early part of the history of this colony 
consists in a great measure of the desultory 
transactions of a dazing body of pirates, who 
fixed on the hai:bour of Nassau as the rendez^ 
vous of their shipping and the depot of their 
spoil. The shoal water on the banks, and 
the numerous keys inaccessible to large ships, 
and difEcuh of approach to all, afforded them 
for many years, in prosecuting their depreda- 
tions in the West Indies and remoter seas, a 
secure and convenient retreat. 

New Providence was visited by Columbus 
on the 17th of October in the year 1492, and 
named Fernandina in honour of Ferdinand 
king of Spain*. But so much was the pub- 

* The particulars of Columbus's voyage through 
the Bahamas are related in the next chapter. 

lie 
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lie attention jengrossed by the valuable coun#. 
tries to which he afterwards directed his 
course, that the da^overy of the island was 
attributed to an English navigator (Captaia 
William Sayle), driven there in the year 
1667 on his passage to Carolina. From the 
fortunate preservation which on that or ^ 
subsequent voyage he experienced in this 
island from shipwreck. Captain Sayle was 
induced to call it Providence. As the same 
name, however, had been given to a district 
of country on the coast of our northern 
settlements in America, this, as the latest dis*- 
covery, was probably distinguished by the 
description of New * Providence. From the 
representation which this gentleman made on 
his return home to the proprietors of Ca- 
rolina (of which colony he was afterwards 
Governor), Providence with the other Ba- 
hama ' Islands w^ granted by Charles IL 

* This epithet New, however, was perhaps applied 
to this island to distinguish it from the little island 
of Old Providence, l)ing west of the Mosquito shore. 

to 
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to the Duke of Albemarle and five other 
proprietary lords. Shortly after its location 
some emigrants from England and the other 
colonies in America having settled, or pro- 
posing to form a settlement, on the island, in 
the year 1672; Mr. Collingworth was sent 
out to superintend the infant colony at Nas- 
sau. Some misunderstanding, however, tak- 
ing place, he was afterwards seized by the 
Kcentious inhabitants (probably for the most 
part pirates), and transported to Jamaica^ 
Although the proprietary lords some years 
afterwards sent out a successor to Mr. Col- 
lingworth, they do not appear to have made 
any energetic efforts to repress such auda- 
cities in future : but the Spaniards, who 
were more interested to inflict an exemplary 
vengeance on a colony which, in the neigh- 
bourhood of one of their valuable posses- 
sons, committed incessant depredations on its 
commerce, made frequent and ineffectual 
attempts to exterminate the settlement at 
Nassau. From this motive, combined with 

the 
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the jealousy they always entertjuned of the 
colonization of any oj:her nation in a part of. 
the globe which they considered exclusively 
as their own, in one of their descents on 
Nassau, it is. said, they actually roasted 
Mr. Clarke the Governor. But the pirates, 
whose loss of property was easily replaced 
by the means by which it was pnginally ac- 
quired, were no sooner dispersed ^ thaa they 
returned to their favourite asylum : and the 
only permanent effect produced by these 
attacks was a more malignant hatred agzdnst 
their invaders, cherished even to this day ; 
for no where in the West-Indies have I re- 
marked that the Spaniards are so much 
dreaded and detested as in the Bahamas. 

In .a course of years several Governors 
were successively appointed ; but I have 
found little either interesting or curious in 
the detail of their proceedings. On arriving 
at this remote government, they were either 
intimidated by the licentious colonists, or 
suffered with them the vengeance which the 

cruel 
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cruel and exasperated S|>aniards were in* 
vited to inflict on this settlement by the 
symptoms of its growing prosperity. In the 
last attack, in the year 1708, the French 
united with the Spaniards. The negroes 
were taken off; and the inhabitants, who had 
secreted themselves in the woods, afterwards, 
retired to Carolina. Previous to this epoch 
the setders amounted to about 1000 in num- 
ber on the islands, and some promising at- 
tempts had been made to cultivate provi- 
aons, sugar, and tobacco. Mr. Birch, the 
succeeding Governor, who visited Provi- 
dence, found it totally uninhabited, and, 
having encamped for some time in the woods, 
returned to England. 

The pirates, however, who had become 
at this period more numerous and formidable 
than ever, finding the place deserted, re- 
turned, after their successful voyages, to riot 
at Nassau in every species of debauchery and 
excessi The History of their lives* is re- 

* Written by Captain Johnson. 

plete. 
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plete with those instances of enterprfee, fero- 
ciou^ness, and generosity, which character 
rize the actions of brave, uneducated, and 
thoughtless men. Hostes humani generis^ 
they attacked and plundered the vessels of 
every nation which they met, without except- 
ing at all their own. At length the impu- 
dence and success of one, amongst other no- 
torious leaders, had so much attracted the 
public attention, that his Majesty King 
George I., at the solicitation of the mer- 
chants of London and Liverpool, was induced 
to send out a respectable armament under 
the intrepid navigator Captain Woodes 
Rogers, with a determination to reduce the 
,colony to obedience* The Governor however 
did not arrive before the death of John Teach, 
the noted pirate before alluded to, nick- 
named Black Beard. As his name is still 
familiar to the inhabitants of Nassau*, I was 

* A person^ I believe^ now living there, recoUecta 
him. 

induced 
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iaduced to make myself acquamted with his 
story on this the principal scene of his actions. 
This extraordinary man had united in his 
fortunes a desperate and forinidable gang 
of pirates, styling himself their Commodore, 
and assuming the authority of a legitimate 
diief. Under a wild fig-tree, the ti:unk of 
which still remains, and was shown to me in 
the eastern part of the town, he used to sit 
in council amongst his banditti, concerting 
or promulgating his plans, and exercising the 
authority of a magistrate* His piracies were 
often carried on near the English settlements 
on the coast of North America, where he 
met with extraordinary success. Perhaps in 
the history of human depravity it would be 
difficult to select actions more brutal and 
extravagant than Black Beard's biographer 
has recorded of him. As the narrative to 
which I allude is generally credited, and 
bears strong internal evidence of truth, it 
may be amusing to mention a few particulars 
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of a taaii ^ho was for some time considered 
as sovereign of this island. 

In person as well as disposition this 
desperado^ who Was a native of England, 
seems to have been qualified for the chief of 
a gang of thieves. The effect of his beard, 
which gave a natural ferocity to his counte* 
nance, he was always solicitous to heighten, 
by suffering it to grow to an immoderate 
length, and twisting it about in small tails like 
aRamillies wig; whence he derived the name 
of Black Beard. His portrait in time of ac^ 
tion is described as that of a complete fury ; 
with three brace of pistols in holsters slung 
over his shoulders like bandoliers, and lighted 
matches under his hat, sticking out over 
each of his ears. All authority as well as ad- 
miration amongst the pirates was conferred on 
those \i ho, committing every outrage on hu* 
manity, displayed the greatest audacity and 
extravagance. . Black Beard's pretensions to 
an elevated rank in the esdmadon of his as* 
sociates may be conceived from the character 
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cf his jokes. Having often exhiUted himself 
before them as a dsemcMi, he determined once 
to show them a hell of his own creation. For 
this purpose he collected a quantity of suU 
phur and combustible materials between 
the decks of hk vessel ; when, kindling a 
ilame and shutting down the hatches upon his 
crew, he involved himself with them litemUjr 
in fire and brimstone. With oaths 2xd 
frantic gestures he then acted the part of the 
devil, as little affected by the smoke as if h^ 
had been bom in the infernal regions } till 
his companions, nearly suffocated and faint- 
ing, compelled him to release them. His 
convivial humour was of a similar cast. In one 
of his ecstasies, whilst heated with liquor 
and sitting in his cabin, he took a pistol in 
each hand ; then, cocking them imder the 
table^ blew out the candles, and, crossing his 
hands, fired on each side at his companions* : 

* One of the guests, who related this anecdote^ 
perceiving what was likely to happen, adroitly took 
himself off. 

one 
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one of them received a shot which maimed 
him for life. His gallantry also was of the 
same complexion as this vein of humour. He 
had fourteen wives, if they may be so called. 
But his conduct towards one of them appears 
to have been too unfeeling and unmanly to 
admit of description. 

The English government, having deters 
mined to clear the sea of these ruffians, di- 
rected some ships of war to effect that pur* 
pose in the early part of last century. Black 
Beard at that time was lurking in a small 
vessel in the creeks and shallows of an inlet 
near Cape Hatteras, in North Carolina. But 
the chief magistrate of that province having 
•long connived at his robberies, the sufferers 
gave information to the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and the naval force on that station di- 
rected to assist in the extermination of the 
pirates. The intrepidity . displayed in this 
service by a lieutenant of the name of May- 
^nard, at least equal to that of the rover, and 
, R 2 in 
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in a better cause^ deserves a circumstantial 
relation. 

From the nature of Black Beard's position^ 
in a sloop of little draught of water, on a coast 
abounding with creeks, and remarkable for 
the number and intricacy of its shoals, with 
which he had made himself intimately ac** 
quainted, it was deemed impossible to ap- 
proach him in vessels of any force* Two 
hired sloops were therefore manned from the 
Pearl and Lime frigates in the Chesapeak, 
and put under the command of the gallant 
officer before named, with instructions to 
hunt down and destroy this pirate wherever 
he should be found. On the 17th of No- 
vember in the year 1718 this force saile4 
from James River, and in the evening of the 
21st came to an inlet in North Carolina, 
where Black Beard was discovered at a di- 
stance lying in wait for his prey. The sud- 
den appearance of an enemy preparing to* at* 
tack him occasioned some surprise ; but his 
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sloop mounting several guns, and being 
manned with twenty-five of his desperate fol- 
, lowers, he determined to make a resolute de* 
fence ; and, having prepared his vessel over 
night for action, sat down to his bottle, sti- 
m,ulating Iiis spirits to that pitch of phrensy 
by which only he could rescue himself in a 
contest for his. Ufe. The navigation of the 
inlet * was so difficult that Maynard's sloops 
were repeatedly grounded in their approach ; 
and the pirate^ with his experience of the 
soundings, possessed considerable advantage 
in manceuvring, which enabled him for some 
time to maintain a running fight. His vessel, 
however, in her turn having at length 
grounded, and the close engagement becom. 
ihg now inevitable, he reserved her guns to 
pour in a destructive fire on the sloops as they 
advanced to board him. This he so suc- 
cessfully executed, that twenty-nine men of 
Maynard's small number were either killed 

* Occacocke inlet, a little south of Cape Hatteras, 
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or wounded by the first broadside, and oaie 
ofthe sloops for a time disabled. But not-* 
withstanding this severe loss^ the lieutenant 
persevered in his re^ludon to grapple with 
his enemy, or perish in the attempt. Observ- 
ing that his own sloop, which Was sdll fit for 
action, drew more water dian the pirate*s, he 
ordered all her ballast to be thrown out, 
and, directing his n^n to conceal themselves 
between decks, took the helm in person, and 
steered directly aboard of his antagonist, who 
continued inextricably fixed on the shoal. 
This desperate wretch, previously aware of 
his danger, and determined never to expiate 
his crimes in the hands of justice, had posted 
one of his banditti with a lighted match over 
his powda: magazine to blow up his vessel in 
the last extremity. Luckily in this design 
he was disappointed by his own aidour and 
want of circumspection : for, as Maynard 
approached, having begun the encounter 
at close quarters by throwing upon his anta- 
gonist a number of hand-graaadoes of his 

own 
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awn composiidon, which produced only a 
thick smoke, and conceiving that from their 
destructive agency the sloop's deck had been 
completely cleared, he leaped over her bows, 
followed by twelve of his men, and advanced 
upon the lieutenant, who was the only per- 
son then in view. But the men instantly 
springjug up to the relief of their commander, 
who was now furiously beset and in imminent 
danger, of his life, a violent contest ensued. 
Black Beard, after seeing the greater part of 
his men destroyed at his side, and receiving 
himself r^>eated wounds, at length, stepping 
back to cock a pistol, fainted with the loss of 
blood,andeK{Hredonthespot. Maynardcom* 
pleted his victory by securing the remainder 
of^these desperate wretches, who were com- 
pelled to sue for mercy, - and a short respite 
from a less honourable death at the hands of 
the executioner. 

From this and other successful efforts of 
the royal navy, as well as his own formi- 
dable squadron, Gpvernor Rogers on his 
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arrival at Providence found very Kttle resist- 
ance to his authority. Vane, one of the 
pirates, who was then in the harbour, after 
making some show of resistance, set fire to 
his ship, and retired in a small vessel with 
about fifty of his men. The rest of the in* 
habitants cheerfully united in promoting the 
Governor's views for the interest and defence 
of the colony, by surrounding the dilapidated 
fortress with palisadoes, clearing the public 
roads, and rebuilding the town, which a few 
years before had been laid waste. Sensible, 
however, that persons of the d^ription of 
these colonists would find their most natural 
and useful occupation on the sea, he en- 
couraged them to adventure in small ve^ls 
on trading voyages. Some of them at first 
discover-ed a hankering after their old pro«< 
fession, and in one or two instances ran away 
with their vessels, but were afterwards con* 
strained to return and submit; Many fa- 
milies were now induced to settle at Nassau, 
and amongst others, fpr some time, a body of 
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Germans frc»n the Palatmate. A council of 
twelve persons was nominated by the Go* 
vemor, to assist in the transaction and ar^ 
rangement of public concans, and a regular 
militia was established for the defence of the 
island. The population of Nassau at this 
time did not exceed 1000 souls. 

After the departure of Governor Rogers, 
the history of this island affords nothing but 
the detail of a variety of local disputes and 
inquietudes under his successors, which have 
almost uniformly disfigured the earlier an« 
nals of our colonial establishm^its. In the 
year 1740 Mr. Bruce (in whose memoirs 
many of the principal facts respecting the 
colony are mentioned) was sent out as ^an 
engineer to fortify the town and harbour of 
Nassau. But for several succeeding years I 
have found nothing particularly deserving 
notice. 

During the earlier part of the AmericaCn war 
the island was taken by a small force under 
CommodoreHopkins^ and abandonedasunte* 
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nable. But it was retaken afterwards in thd 
year 1731 by the Spaniards, assisted by the 
Americans,^^ ri^ned during the remainder 
<»f the war. Bnt previoos to the notification of 
the treaty, an enterprising young officer,lieu* 
tenant-colonel Deveanx of the South Carolina 
militia, had undertaken, with a body of about 
fifty volunteers, to recover the possessbn of 
the island, at that time garrisoned by seveh 
hundred Spanish regular troc^s. He sailed 
on this desperate attempt in two armed bri- 
^suitines, commanded by Captains Dowd and 
Fennell, from St Augustine in East Florida ; 
and after picking up a few recruits, princi« 
pally negroes, at Eleuthera and the adjacent 
island, appeared off the key which forms the 
harbour of Nassau on the east of the town, 
towards night* The conquest of a fortified 
island by so disproportionate a body of men 
could only be effected by consummate inge- 
nuity and addre^ The men were landed, 
^without opposition, to the east of Fort Mon- 
lagu, which guards the entrance of the bar* 
• - hour 
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bour in that quarter ; and so great was the 
supineness of the garrison, that, when die in- 
vaders had reached the ramparts, the sen- 
tinel only was awake to defend them. He 
appeared with a lighted match in his hand,* 
ready to blow up the fortress in case of ex- 
tremity. But Colonel Deveaux, who headed 
the attack, before he could recover from his 
surprise sprang upon him, and, frustrating 
his intention, made him a prisoner with the 
sleeping garrison. Having thus easily pos- 
sessed himself of Fort Montagu, Colonel 
Deveaux immediately proceed^ to the top 
of the ridge, and took a poation in front of 
the Governor's house in the upper part of 
the town. Every artifice was used to de- 
ceive the Spaniards, both as to the number 
and description of the enemy they had to 
contend with. A show of boats was made, 
continually rowing from the vessels, filled 
with men, who apparently landed, but in 
fact concealed themselves by lying down as 
they returned to the vessels, and afterwards 

made 
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mkde their api>earance as a fresh supply of 
troops proceeding to disembark. Men of 
straw, it is said, were drest out to increase 
the apparent number on the heights ; 
and some of the troops, to intimidate the 
Spaniards, were painted and disguised as 
their inveterate foes the Indians* One or 
two galleys in the harbour had been cap- 
tured ; and, trusting to the circumstances 
in his favour. Colonel Deveaux summoned 
the Governor to surrender, with a pompous 
description of his formidable force. Some 
hesitation being at first discovered, the Co- 
lonel seconded his overtures with a well-di- 
rected shot at! the Governor's house from a 
field-piece, during his deliberation, which 
produced an immediate capitulation. The 
Spanish troops, in laying down their arms, it 
is said, could not refrain from expressing the 
utmost mortification and confusion as they 
surveyed their conquerors, not only so iiii- 
ferior in point of numbers, but ludicrous in 
their dress and military appearance* 

After 
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After this period, New Providence, being 
restored to Great Britain, has increased in 
wealth and consequence ; and the propri- 
etary lords have relinquished their title in 
fevQur of the crown. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

The Author proceeds from Nisiv Providence-'-^ 
passes* the Berry Islands, — Short description 
of Andros.—^Bimini Islands. ^^Eleuthera and 
Harbour Islands* — Their discovery and settle-^ 
ment^^^The course taken by Columbus through 
the Bahama Islands^-^Abaco.-^-^Great Ba^ 
kama Islands. — Some account of the abort'- 
gines. — The Florida Stream. — Arrival ai 
Charlestown in North America. 

On leaving the harbour of Nassau, and 
proceeding to the westward, the first land 
which appeared in view, after a night's sail> 
was the South Bluff on one of the Berry 
Islands. These uninhabited keys are pro- 
jected a little to the north of the island of 
Andros, which lies about ten leagues to the 
west of New Providence. 

jfndrosy although rocky, and possessing a 

' Kght soil, has invited some cultivation. In the 

, . . year 
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year 1 78S, 81 3 acres upen it were cleared, 
and there were twenty-two white heads of 
families, and seven planters, with 1 S2 slaves. 
It is probably the island called Saomoto by 
the Indians, which was denominated Isabella 
by Columbus in honour of the Queen of 
Spain. 

The mahogany of Andros is spoken of 
as comparatively large, and it is said to 
abound with the sfiecies of {Htch {^e which 
I observed at New Provkience. At some di- 
stance to the westward of the Berry Islands, 
and east of the Florida Stream, lies a clus'^ 
ter of smaU islands called the Bimmu ce»- 
lebrated amongst the natives for the.. ex> 
traordinary virtue of a fabulous spiing^ 
which, it was said, restored old people Xq 
youth. — The Spaniards, giving credit to this 
idle tradition, anxiously went in ptirsuit 
of it. 

Eleuthera and Harbour Island.-^ln the 

same parallel of latitude as. Andros^ and 

nearly at an equal dista9ce frOTi Pwidenpe, 

S lies 
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fies an island known at a very early period in 
Europe, from the medicinal virtue of a shrub 
which it produces of the name of eleuthera 
orilathera (Croton). The bark of this shrub, 
possessing less astringency, has been some- 
times preferred, in the practice of physic, to 
the Peruvian bark*. But the island is prin- 
cipally valued for the provisions and fruit, 
especially pines, which it yields, and from 
whence the market of Providence is supplied. 
It was cultivated at a very early period, and 
considerable settlements were formed there 
under the government of Captain Woodes 
Rogers. Many of the proprietcars reside on 
the adjacent island, called Hat'bour Island j— ^ 
originally sea-^fearing people, who, at first 
attracted by the convenience of a harbour, in 

^ItisiuttaUy exported in pieces, curled or rolled 
up in short quills. There are two sorts of the Croton 
which are found in the Bahamas, the Croton Cas- 
carella (or Ricinoides eleagni folio of Catesby) and 
Craton Eleuteria; which latter, ex v'l termini, imports 
ibe ^ecies peculiar to this island. 

process 
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process of time, probably, like the small pro- 
prietors in the neighbourhood of Nassau, 
residing near the harbour which they had 
before frequented, when tired of the sea 
bestowed their labour on gardens and pro- 
vision grounds* But as the soil on Harbour 
Island was improductiye, they formed their 
principal plantations on Eleuthera. Hence, 
at a period of time when the contiguous 
islands continued uninhabited, or nearly so, 
previous to the American war, in Eleuthera 
were settled 119 white heads of families, and 
in Harbour Island 94 ; besides about 350 
slaves. At the same time 725 acres of land 
were in cultivation at Eleuthera. 

One of these islands," from some white 
rocks* laid down on the eastern coast, has 
been sometimes called Alabaster Island. Not 
having visited either of the islands, I have 
confined myself to the detail of a few par- 
ticulars, which I hope will be found as ac- 

* Jefferys's American Atlas. 
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curate as the nature of these inqu&ies vill 
generally admk. I shall nbt dwell upon 
other particulars, in wMch 1 believe they 
nearly correspond with the rest of the 
islands : but liaving bef(Hre touched c^ the 
first voyage of Columbus^ and fin&lg that 
many of the original names of these islands, 
from the xmeertainty of the descriptions^ have? 
been often very much ii^splac^d, I shiillf at- 
tempt, as lieariy as possible^ to trace (he, re- 
mainder of his course through the Bahamas. 
From Port Howe, on the scmth side of Sf . 
Salvadcnr, k is related that Columbus pro- 
ceeded with seven of the natives, who acted 
as pilots, to the examinatioi^ of other ishuute 
in sight (probably little St. Salvador and 
the Keys adjoimng) ; ^^ above a himdred of 
them,^' according to the words^ c^ Hert^sSL^ 
*^ appearing plain, green, and Inhabited.- 
Suppose, however, what is not impossible^, 
that the Exuma Keys might have be<^ s^^ 
by one of his vessels, and here alluded to, the 
trade-windwotildh^enattura}};;^ directed hint 
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in ixi eastern course. No other land can 
therefore be intended than Eleuthera by the 
large island which it is said he saw on the 
1 5th, and named St. Mary of the Concept 
tion. The south part of St. Mary, running • 
east and west, he coasted to its north-western 
point, on which he landed. The natives 
flocked in great abundance round Columbus 
on his arrival at this island ; but finding 
nothing to distinguish their coimtry from that 
of St. Salvador, he proceeded the next day 
to the westward^ and in the evening of the 
1 7th, after ranging along the north-eastern 
coast of New Providence, came to an anchor 
without thie harbour, near the present situa- 
tion of the eastern fort. He was deterred 
from proceeding further by the shallowness 
of the water, and preferred this position from , 
an Indian town or village on the shore more 
populous and extensive than any which he 
had previously seen on the adjacent islands. 
The natives were apparently of the same na- 
tion, and kept up an intercourse with those 

«2 on 
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.on St. Salvador; for on their way from 
Eleuthera the Spaniards fell in with an inha- 
bitant of the latter island in his canoe, who 
had been dispatched to communicate intelli- 
gence of the arrival of these extraordinary 
visitors to their neighbours at Providence, 
Two or three of the presents distributed by 
Columbus at St. Salvador were found in the 
canoe, with a provision of Indian bread, 
water in a gourd, and some of the Eleuthera 
bark. The navigators described this island 
as abounding with fresh water, lakes, mea- 

* 

dov/s and groves agreeably interspersed, with 
hills more elevated than they had seen in the 
preceding islands. Columbus therefore ho- 
noured, it \vith the name of Feiiiandina, 
after the King of Spain. 

Hs then proceeded to Andros, which he 
explored, and thence continued his voyage; 
touched at the Holy Ghost Keys, and those 
named Del Arena, on the edge of the Salt 
Key Bank, and crossing the Santareen chan- 
nel wluch separates them in a west-south-west 
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course, on the 27th of October in the even- 
mg arrived off Cuba. . , 

If, by the powerful tendency of a c'urrent 
setting eastward through the Santareen chan- 
nel, he Had been carried on the Florida shore, 
a circumstance under the influence of a south- 
east wind- not unlikely to have happened, 
the discovery of the American continent 
would not then have' been contested with 
him by, a quibble, and his illustrious name 
would have been stamped, as a memento of 
the glorious discovery, on one half of the 
habitable globe. 

On looking at the map, and observing 
amongst innumerable keys two large islands 
which have given their former and present 
deaiomination to the rest of the Bahamas, 
one might naturally have expected them to 
afford a subject of some interest on the ex- 
amination. But the Great liahama is abso- 
lutely uninhabited, and there seems nothing 
. remarkably flourishing in the circumstances 
of Abaco, 

This 
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This latter island, called sometimes 1^- 
caya^ LucayoByOr Lucayoneqi^j^esm^, north- 
westerly direction from ten to fifteen leagues 
distant from Eleuthera and Harbour Island, 
and its southern point is situated at about the 
same distance from The Berry, Islands. In 
a topographical view it may be compared 
with Crooked Island ; that part of it descri- 
bed by the name of Lucaya* representing, 
in its position with respect to the points of 
the compass, North Crooked Island, Abaco 
or Lucayoneque, Acklin's Key, and the 
little islet La Desconoscida^ near the hole 
in the rock, forming a southern boundary to 
the colony like Castle Island. If this part 
of the colony has not attracted so much at- 
tention from the cultivator as the southern 
islands, it appears to have been much more 
indebted to the nautical surveyor ; and the 
descriptions in some modern charts will be 
found, I believe, pretty exact. 

* Referring to the description in the American 
Atlas, by Jefferys. 
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Ii(tle Harbour, on the eastern coast of 
AbacOy is esteemed one of the best in the 
Bahamas. With respect to the interior of 
the islands I have very Httle to Bay. Four- 
teen years ago about two thousand acres had 
been cleared, and several settlers had esta- 
btished th^nselves there, who at this period 
I fear have removed, or are on the point of 
soeking some more promising region on the 
iiQmense continent in their vicinity, which, 
whilst it affords a various choice, encourages 
a perpetual spirit of emigration. 

In a vessel of a small draught of water 
we were enabled to stand close in with the 
Great Bahama, and coasted it for some di- 
stance to the west of the Road Rocks towards 
fFoad Key^ within a distinct view of the 
shore. There was not the least appearance 
of any cuUivation on the island ; but I could 
not behold the beautiful and fragrant woods 
over the white strand, without recurring to 
the fate of that innocent race of people 
-whose name it bears, but who have long 

since 
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^nce been dragged from their native shares 
by the merciless ambition and avarice of their 
European visitors. A passage in Herrera 
came forcibly to my recollection whilst me- 
ditating on the subject, in which he says, that 
on the first arrival of the Spaniards this un* 
suspecting but devoted people were never 
satisfied with looking at them : they knelt 
down, lifted up their hands and gave thanks 
to God, inviting one another to admire the 
heavenly men. Twenty years, however, 
had scarcely elapsed, before these heavenly^ 
. men found it convenient to transport them, 
by force or artifice, to dig in the mines of 
Hispaniola ; a measure to which the court of 
Spain was tempted to give its assent by the 
plausible suggestion that it would be the most 
effectual mode of civilizing and instructing 
them in the christian religion. tTpon this 
pretence 40,000 souk (probably the whole 
population of the islauds) were transported 
to Hispaniola. So exalted was the opinion 
which this simple people entertained of their 
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destroyers, and so strong and universal is the 
persuasion of the human mind that a destiny 
awaits it beyond the miseries and disappoint- 
ments of its present bounded existence, that 
many of the Lucayans were induced with 
cheerfuhiess to abandon their homes, under 
a persuasion that they should meet in a hap- 
pier country the spirits of their deceased 
friends, with whom the Spaniards represented 
themselves as living in a state of society. As 
the situation of these islands with respect to 
each other invited a continual intercourse' 
amongst the inhabitants, who probably sub- 
sisted in a great measure on fish, one may 
justly presume they were principally devoted 
to a maritime life. Some of their canoes were 
large enough to carry between forty and fifty 
persons. Indeed many convincing proofii 
of their intrepidity and expertness in the 
water occurred after their transportation to 
St. Domingo ; when, finding the delusion 
which had been practised to decoy them from 
their native country, they made every effort 

to 



to reg^ip it, jStHse few effected ib&r escape^ 
al^pugU Hiany were frustrated m the des^n. 
Two men and one woman had constructed 
;» Tdft ; and having laid in a stock <^ Indian 
com, md water in gourds, in the holjow <^ 
aitree attached to the bottom of the raft, they 
put to sea, proceeding in sr northan course 
lows^rds New Proyidence* As might be ex- 
pected, they were often wadied fi'om the de(;k 
^f th.eir precarious vessel : but being admi- 
jcabie swimmens, and accustomied to struggle 
with the waves, they regamed the raft ; and 
working their way with paddles, th^ hud 
actuaUy proceeded cme hundred and fifty 
fules OH this long and perik>us voyage, when, 
kilercepted by a Spanish ship, it was thdr 
eruel fortune to be carried back again to the 
eoiHitry which they so much detested, and 
where they were doomed to eternal slavery, 
Ther^ are very few particulars in which -the . 
ijahabitptts of these islwds will be found to 
d^er from the natives of Cuba, or of the 
North American continent whence in all like- 
lihood 
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Jihood they originaliy emigrated. In persoa 
they were of a middle stature, well shaped, 
but rather fleshy, of an olive colour, with 
high foreheads, open countenances and re- 
gular features. Their hair was black, lank, 
and thick, sometimes cut s|iort over thdr 
ears, and sometimes tied in tresses. They wqp^ 
for the most part n^ed and their bodies or 
fiices, like those of the North American 
warriors, were painted generally red, but 
sometimes black or white. They were to- 
tally ignor^t of the usp of iron J and the 
only articles of any value discovered amonga: 
them were cotton and gold. Although 
avefrse to war, they sometimes found it neces- 
sary to arm themselves in selfniefence ; and 
on such occasions they made use of javelins 
pointed with fish-bones. The principal ta» 
lent they possessed, and which the Spaniards 
found of value, was their extraordinary ex* 
pertness in diving, having been probably ac» 
customed to subsist on conchs obtained ii| 
this manner in the Bahamas. On this ac- 
2 count 
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count they were generally transported by 
the Spaniards still further south, and em- 
ployed in the pearl-fishery on the island of 
Cubagua, on the coast of Cumana in South 
America. It is said that one hundred and 
fifty ducats, at that time a large price, were 
often given at Hispaniola for a diver of the 
Bahamas. They survived, however, but a 
few years under the dominion of their op- 
pressors. 

From the Great Bahama we followed the 
course of the Gulph stream, in which al- 
though the wind was contrary, accompanied 
i^ith a heavy swell of the sea, our progress 
to the northward alono^ the Florida coast wa^ 
extraordinarily rapid. There is no part of the 
seas, I believe, in which the navigation is more 
difficult and deceitful than near the south 
shore of Florida, where the currents, setting 
from the westward through tlie channels of 
the Bahamas, mingle with that impetuous 
tide which issues fi'om the Gulph of Mexico. 
That forty sail of wrecking-vessels, as I be. 

fore 
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fore mentioned, should have kept their sta^ 
tlon at one inlet on this coast,, is a pretty 
convincing proof of the numerous victims 
continually thrown on its shoals. The well- 
known American traveller, Charlevoix, many 
years ago was wrecked in this quarter,- and 
he gives a pretty exact picture of what almost 
daily occurs. So very fallacious and irresis- 
tible are the cross currents and eddies, that 
it often happens whilst vessels are steering 
in one course they are carried nearly in an 
opposite direction; and till the crews behold 
the breakers, or the wrecking-vessels hovering 
round them, they can hardly persuade them- 
selves of their desperate situation. It also 
unfortunately happens that the land is low 
on the whole extent of this coast, and the 
trade-wind sets directly upon it. The limits 
of the Gulph stream, as some intelligent 
sailors assert, may be almost exactly defined 
by observations on the temperature of the 
water. The thermometer, when immersed 
to a certain depth, denotes a higher tempe- 
rature 
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rattire tkn that of the sea on ^ther side of 
flie current ; a cir cttmstaiice whkh \iall be 
naturally el^^cted from a vast body of water 
flowing continually froni the south. Thos6 
who frequent these seas are apt to attribute 
the inconstancy of cKmate, and flurries of 
wind, often experienced on the coast of Ame- 
rica, to some magic in the Gulph stream ; 
anrf perhaps a just philosophy will admit that 
it may have an influence on the atmosphere. 
It is not improbable that some assistance to 
navigation may result from a more studious 
attention to the phsenomena it presents. 

In a short time we entered the latitude of 
the variable winds ; and a mild breeze from 
the south-west, which generally prevails 
thi'ough the summer on the American coast, 
carried us into the bay of Cha^lestown. The 
country about this large town is fiat and 
sandy ; yet the banks of the rivers present 
some scenes of singular interest and beauty^ 
1* was particularly delighted with the noveky 
and endless variety of the vegetable produc- 
tions 
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6aAs of natuite. But of the mafty interesting 
objects ivhkh present themselves in this part 
of North America to the oliltervatieH ol 
a stranger, it is iiot my intention to attertipt 
any description, as they do liot fall witMa 
the limits of my midertaking. Indeed the 
publication of a late distinguished traveller 
has left littl^ of any general importance to be 
added at this moment to what he has writ- 
tenr I caimot say, from the opinions ex- 
pressed by some respectable inhabitants, that 
he has always given satisfaction. But it 
rarely happens that the information of a tra- 
veller is as exact as that of many persons re- 
sident in the countries he presumes to de- 
scribe. Hasty impressions are too often re- 
caved, which time and deliberate inquiry 
might correct ; and the novelty of objects, 
while it prompts and animates description, is 
too often unfriendly to that reflection and 
patient discrimination which sdbne can ren- 
der our observatiojis useful. If, with such 
amongst other disqualifications, the author 



